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Firm as a Rock. 


What roar of trumpets dinned the air 
Some years ago, not very long. 
When “Science” raised a triumph song 
At nature’s mysteries laid bare! 


When all—but missing links— was found 
A wondrous mass of startling facts 
Unnoted in the Book of Acts, 

Designed all Biblians to astound. 


And they were dazed as if with spasm, 
And eye sought eye in mute appeal, 
And stately structures seemed to reel 

Beneath the spell of protoplasm. 


Another giant forth bestrode 
A very Anak’s son inflate: 
Spontaneous generation great ! 
And “Science” plumed and fairly glowed. 


But champions rose, took up the gage, 
Forthwith their double-edges drew, 
And pricked the bubbles thro’ and thro’, 
And naught remained but verbiage. 


The old, old Truth, like adamant 
Upstands, and doing all, upstands 
Contemptuous now of ifs and ands, 

Unmindful of both rant and cant. 


Firm as a Rock, eternal Rock, 
God’s Bible holds majestic way 
Increasingly with mighty sway, 
Inviting hell’s malignant shock. 
The Truth affords the thrusts of hate, 
With arm invincible repels 
And strikes a lightning blow that fells 
And fells the foe, and stands elate. 
W.N. MESERVE. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
International Missionary Union has 
just come to an end, and its members 
are flying away to the four corners 
of the earth, and every one of them 
carries away the delightful remem- 
brance of a gathering never to be 
forgotten. There were in attendance 
141 missionaries from twenty-four 
different fields of labor. From China 
there were twenty-three, and from 
Japan, twenty. Some were veterans, 
some were on furlough, and some 
were new recruits, and it was hard to 
tell which cluss was the most enthu- 
siastic either for the separate fields, 
' orforthe Union. They did not shout, 
“rah! rah! rah!” ete, but they said 
very warm words and did consider- 
able hand-shaking. Every one feels 
that this most unique Union has a 
reason for being in the downright 
good it is doing to the work, as well 
as the upright pleasure it is giving 
to the workers. Moreover, it is wise- 
ly so combined to exist and to grow 
in numbers, at least as long as Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry Foster shall live. 
This “beloved physician” and his wife 
have, in the most free-hearted gener- 
osity,invited the Union as their guests 
for these five years, and now they 
have handed over the whole great 
sanitarium, worth two-thirds of a 
million of dollars, to the possession 
and control of a Board of Trustees, 
with the specified purpose that it 
shall be a perpetual trust and enter- 
prize to be worked in the interest of 
the Lord’s cause. The profits of this 
great and beautiful institution (and 
they are great) are already being 
utilized in recruiting the health or 
strength of foreign missionaries, and 
as the plant expands itself in the 
completion of all the buildings now 
planned, the trustees, in the fulfill- 
ment of Dr. Foster’s desigh, will ex- 
tend free treatment and accommoda- 
tion to three classes—lIst, foreign 
missionaries; 2d, disabled ministers; 
and 3d, disabled teachers. 

In entertaining the Union this sea- 
son, they have given us what, at ordi- 
nary charges, would have amounted 
to nearly $2,000, and all this with 
free-hearted and cordial hospitality. 
Moreover, they have given the Union 
a permanent home with them, pro- 
posing to entertain it yearly in its 
annual meetings; and they wish for- 
eign missionaries of all lands to know 
that as missionaries, they bave a stand- 
ing invitation to the annual meetings 
at Clifton Springs. 

This Missionary Union, like its 
home, is utterly unlike any other or- 
ganization in the world. It is com- 
posed of members from all lands, and 
working in all lands, whether in con- 
nection with missionary societies or 
independently, and all creeds and all 
sects are equally welcome. Its meet- 
ings are annual, and are “for mutual 
acquaintance and conference, and the 
promotion of the work of foreign 
missionaries in Christian hearts at 
home and on the wide field abroad.” 
This involves recreation and social 
interview, and the discussion of any 
and all questions of missionary in- 
terest. Nothing is cut and dried. 
No policy is to be defended or defeat- 
ed. The topics printed in the pro- 
gram are such as have been suggested 
by missionaries in answer to requests 
accompanying the invitations of the 
Union; and these, or others, may be 
discussed at the option of the meet- 
ing. Thus it becomes the medium 
for drawing forth the richest and best 
thoughts of men and women, who, in 
all climes, and under the most diverse 


is committed unto me.” 
Leonard (Japan) gave the “secondly” 


circumstances, have wrought out those 
thoughts and conclusions in the fur- 
nace of a consecrated life-struggle 
with heathen vice, and superstition, 
and felly. And with all these discus- 
sions there is the sweetest and most 
devout communion of prayer and song. 

The sessions were begun on 
Wednesday evening, June 13th, and 
three sessions, beginning at 9, at 2, 
and at 7, were held each day for a 
full week. 

The Sabbath program was varied to 
suit the day. It began with a conse- 
cration meeting at 9 o’clock, led by 
Rev. E. R. Young, D.D., from 1868-- 
77 missionary to the Indians west of 
Hudson’s Bay. He read Psalm ciii 
and a part of John xvii, and then ad- 
dressed us with a peculiar energy and 
calmness upon the wonderful union 
of God’s people. He reminded us 
that at a time when words were pre- 
cious, and must be few and carefully 
chosen, Christ exhorted his followers 
over and over again to be united in 
love, and confidence, and labors. Oth- 
ers took part in quick succession, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance, and 
thus eight brothers and eight sisters 
contributed advancing thoughts, and 
carried the theme forward into many 


practical and delightful‘ applications. | 


It was a model prayer- meeting. 

At 10:30 theymorning service be- 
gan. A passage of Scripture was 
read by the pastor of thefMethodist 
church of the village, and prayer of- 
fered by Rev. F. Ohlinger of Korean 
Mission. Proper hymns were inter- 
spersed. Then the sermon was de- 
livered by five different missionaries, 
each taking up a separate head. The 
text was “Go ye,” etc. The topic was 
“The Great Commission.” Rev. G. A. 
Ford (Syria) gave the “firstly, ’consist- 
ing of a dozen quotations from Script- 
ure. They began with “Ask of me and I 
shall give thee the heathen,” and 
ended with “ Woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel” and “ A dispensation 
Rev. J. M. 


All the world”; “Who is my 
neighbor?” Rev. W. B. Boggs, D.D. 
(Telegus of India), gave the “thirdly” 
—*‘The motive for going: for Christ's 
sake.” Rev. 1 L. Barton (President 
of Anatolia College, Turkey) gave the 
“fourthly”—“ That they all may be 
one: that they may be perfect in one’; 
and Rev. J. L. Amerman (Japan) 
gave the “ fifthly’—‘“A promise as 
well as a command, and closed with 
the words ‘I, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgression,” and 
we all joined in a hearty “Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.” _ 

The session of Friday afternoon 
was conducted by the ladies, and per- 
tained to women’s work. It was in- 
troduced by an address of welcome 
by Mrs. Foster, and then followed 
addresses and prayers, with hymns 
in the various languages. 

The session of Saturday afternoon 
was given to the children of the vil- 
lage, and costumes and curios from 
many countries were shown to an ap- 
preciative audience. 

On Friday evening, in addition to 
the regular program, Rev. T. L. 
Gulick gave a very clear resume of 
the political complications and pres- 
ent situation in Hawaii. 

At another time, Rev. F. Ohlinger 
gave a like account of affairs in 
Korea, and the veteran missionary, 
Rev. Cyrus’ Hamlin, D.D., now in his 
eighty-fourth year, gave a thrilling 
account of the course of Turkey as 
he had observed it for fifty-seven 
years. 

Later on Rev. T. H. De Forest, 
D.D., gave a most interesting account 


of the present situation in Japan. 


On Saturday evening a stereopti- 
con lecture «as given in three parts, 
covering zenana work in India, sights 
and scenes in Siam, and thrilling 
scenes in the far north of America. 

The discussion: upon schools and 
higher education in mission work, 
and self-support and native evangel- 
ization, and the relation of medical 
work to preaching, and other vital 
topics appeared as interesting and 
helpful to members from Africa and 
the Hudson Bay as to those from 
Turkey and China. 

The last evening (Tuesday) was 
given to farewells for over thirty 
members, who purpose to return to 
their fields during the year, before 
another meeting. And those who 
remained gave Wednesday evening 
to a business meeting. 

A few of the marked figures in the 
meeting were Dr. and Mrs Henry 
Foster, as hdst and hostess, the ven- 
erable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the vener- 
able Dr. Wood, Miss Rice, Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, Bishop Penick (Episcopal), 
Bishop Thoburn (M. E.), Dr. Young, 
Rev. A. Ben Oliel (converted Jew), 
and the cheerful, kindly, inimitable 
Moderator, our President, Dr. I. T. 
Gracey. [ Rev. Isaac Pierson. 

Hamitron, N. Y., June 25th. 


acres of orchard, and frequent spring- 


only six years have passed over her 


RAMBLES—VI. 


REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


The Lord’s Day at Pomona College 
was bright and lovely. The sun 
poured down upon the scene his 
brightest rays, and the people of the 
vicinity crowded to the sanctuary. 
The evening before we had listened 
with responsive appreciation to the 
students under Professor Bissell re- 
hearse the ‘Creation,” and were, 
therefore, prepared for good singing 
in the courts of the Lord’s house. 
Only a few weeks before we had 
listened, with rapt attention, as had 
also our congregation, to the Rev. 
Dr. Hutcbins, when he occupied our 
pulpit. In the unavoidable absence 
of the President of the _ col- 
lege, he delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon, and, next to Presideut Bald- 
win, no one could more fittingly dis- 
charge the duty. It was a very able 
sermon from the text, “Thou hast 
given a banner to them that fear thee, 
that it may be displayed because of 
the truth.” In the evening, and to an 
inspiring audience, the writer address- 
ed the people on “The Grand Young 
Man.” The entire day was one of 
delight— | 

** Where each fulfilled his part 
With sympathizing heart, 
In all the joys of life and love.”’ 

Monday we availed ourselves of an 
unusual opportunity. It was a drive 
to St. Demas’ Canyon. Everything is 
comparative in this world. The fog 
that covered the crown of “Old 
Baldy,” and spread over the two peaks 
nearest, seemed like a hood and stole 
of some medizval monk, and is not 
half as heavy as the usual fog of San 
Francisco. Early in the morning, in 
one direction, we could only see the 
near terraces of the foothills; the 
massive mountains, with the most 
distant and highest, were concealed; 
in the other direction, we were given 
a broad, grand view of Pomona Val: 
ley, as far as the eye could reach. 
Later, those naked, russet mountains 
uncovered their head and shoulders, 
and stared at us out of an atmosphere 
so clear and thin as to render their 
bleak monotony alluring and impress- 
ive. The whole country seemed to 
wear a broad smile. Everywhere wide 
stretches of vineyards, acres after 


fed rills, evidenced the industry of 
man, and the mercy of God.— 
** Oh, bless the Lord, my soul ! 
Let all within me join, 


And aid my tongue to bless his name, 
Whose favors are divine.” 


Pomona College is beautiful for 
situation, and wears her youth and 
beauty well. ‘To look at her, array- 
ed in the beauty and gaiety of 
her first commencement, full of life 
and vigor, no one would imagine that 


head, and that it is only her first 
commencement. Seven young men 
and four young women constitute the 
class of 1894, a clean, fine looking 
group of graduates; and the kindly 
words, so admirably addressed to 
them by the pastor of the First 
church of Los Angeles, in his sermon, 
were the unexpressed thoughts of 
the entire congregation. Other 
young people who shall enter Pomo- 
na will find it a place of surpassing 
opportunities, manned by men of 
gift and grace. 

The pastor, Rev. Henry W. Jones, is 
one of the kindest and most amiable 
of men. He is a gentleman and 
preacher complete in one person. 
The President, Professor C. G. Bald- 
win, without proclaiming all the 
transcendent merits. of climate and 
youth, is, nevertheless, conscious of a 
large future for the College. ' But we 
cannot think of him and his'institu- 
tion without being reminded of Atlas 
bearing the globe on his shoulders, 
and feeling that the latter had no 
such burden as the former. Let 
generous men and women give our 
College a benefaction; if the men are 
not forthcoming, suppose the women 
step to the front, as did Queen Isa- 
bella, who found America when men 
halted and feared, and the benefac- 
tion shall stand like a wayside shrine 
on the path of Pomona’s history. 
The College is young, let no man 


despise its youth; it was early 
in the wilderness that Israel 
saw Mount Sinai, and were 


blessed. Wisdom and success do not 
always go by years and rich endow- 
ments; for there are old fools and 
‘young counselors, old failures and 
young victors. Early in his career 
Moses had his personal talk with God 
in the bush; many young institutions 
are blessed with a similar experience. 

We started for home on Monday 
evening, not an hour too soon. 
Already the ominous whisperings of 
an mpending strike were heard 
wherever groups of railroad men 
stood closely together. Sometimes 
little things show how the wind 


blows quite as well as great clouds, 
and yet we could not anticipate that 
such a tremendous boycott and strike 
were so near at hand. In Los An- 
geles it was suggested that we might 
do well to go through direct, without 
stop over; the suggestion proved to 
be a prediction. We followed it. 
San Francisco: Plymouth Church. 


A RUBLESS SPOKE. 


The baccalaureate services in the 
comely gothic College church at Am- 
herst, Mass., Sunday morning, June 
24th, were opened by prayer by Pro- 
fessor John E. Tuttle, college pastor, 
followed by responsive reading of 
Psalm cxxiii. “Holy, holy holy, 
Lord God Almighty” was sung, led 
by the well-trained. double quartet of 
male voices of the College Glee Club. 
President Gates read the parable of 
the sower. The second prayer was 
really one of consecration in behalf 
of the graduating class. The able 
sermon was by Dr. A. J. H. Behrends 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.,whose theme was the 
parable of the mustardseed. Hesaid: 
The power of Christianity is like the 
germinating power of the seed. The 
natural and the supernatural are not 
to be divided; they are parts of a 
concentric circle. .-The small seed by 
the miracle of universal life has its 
wonderful development. Its founder 
was 8 poor and obscure young man, 
who,after three years of public life,died 
an ignominious death—never more de- 
spised than by some to-day. Simple 
is the method by which the gospel 
seeks universal acceptance and con- 
quest. It came through a despised 
race. The Jew has ever been 
counted by the world a nuisance. 
Christianity depends for its prev- 
alence on the foolishness of preach- 
ing, not on foolish preaching. 
Christianity at the beginning, to hu- 
man observation, was insignificant. 
Bulk is never the measure of value. 
Bury a handful of wheat, and it will 
increase many fold; sow the product 
for ten years, and the harvest will 
feed the nation. The value of Chris- 
tianity is in its unfolding life. It is 
the only religion that has had confi- 
dence enough in itself to go forth to 
the conquest of the world. The 
pierced palms are the only hands that 
can lift the world out of darkness and 
sin. The might of Christianity is the 
might of life. It has conquered two 
continents, and laid siege to the rest 
of the world. The most wonderful 
thing in the world is a living seed or 
cell. - The fires of the sun are its fer- 
vid food. In it is the omnipotence 
of life—that is the abiding reality. 
Eternal life is the eternally real. 
Nothing great on earth but. man, 
nothing great in man but mind. 
Things are not great because 
they are inspired, but they are 
inspired because they are great. 
Young gentlemen, truth marches with 
leaden feet, but it marches. The gos- 
pel says you are sinners. Is not that 
true? What ought to be, one day 
shall be. The invisible leaven hid- 
den in the mass of meal is the only 
real and sovereign thing. The soul 
is made for truth; that produces per- 
sonal conviction, and shapes conduct 
that in its results abides forever. The 
great world is opening its doors to 
you. Your years of academic dis- 
cipline will have done you little good 
if they have not toughened your 
mental and moral fiber, given 
strength of conviction, moral pur- 
pose and inflexibility, and taught 
you that truth is mighty, and will 
prevail. Do not chase fire-flies. 
The north star hangs in the firma- 
ment for your safe guidance. Follow 
only the leadership that God has 
sceptered and crowned Fame is im- 
mortal only when it is the garland of 
righteousness. The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. If only a tallow dip, 
be a tallow dip on fire. Learn to 
scorn the praises of men; seek only 
the approval of God. Begin as you 
would end. Be men of profound con- 
viction, and high and noble purpose, 
and you cannot fail to be a bless- 
ing. 

‘* For right is right, since God is God, 

And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

Communion immediateiy followed 
the morning service. 

At 4 o'clock there was a pleasant 
praise service with organ and string- 
ed instruments, largely attended. In 
the evening Rev. Dr. W. J. Holland 
spoke before the Hitchcock Society, 
and the Y. M. C. A., in College Hall, 

Monday, gymnastic exhibition at 
9 o'clock; Pratt prize debate at 3 
o'clock, and, in the evening, the 
Kellogg prize speaking, followed by 
a dramatic entertainment in the town 
hall Tuesday. Ivy oration and poem; 


Glee Club concert; class oration and 


poem, and Grove oration and poem, 
followed, in the evening, by the Hyde 


prize speaking. 


Wednesday,the General Association 
of Alumni was addressed by Dr. Geo. 
Harris; the Phi Beta Kappa Society by 
Professor W. S. Tyler, and at 10 
o'clock came-the 73d annual com- 
mencement in College Hall. The 
degrees were confe on the 
sixty-seven graduates, and the Presi- 
dent addressed the graduating class. 
D.D. was conferred on Rev. Nehemizh 
Boynton, an alumnus who sailed for 
Europe this week with the managing 
editor of The Congregationalist, and on 
Rev. James F’. Clark, a missionary of 
Bul garia. 

The exercises of commencement 
week were fittingly closed by the 
brilliant reception given last evening 
by President and Mrs. Gates at the 
President's house, to which all alum- 
ni and friends of the College were 
invited. The weather has been favor- 
able since. the scorching heat of Sat- 
urday, and Amburst is at its best. 
Grateful are its classic shades. 

Borax. 

Amuerst, Mass., June 28th. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


It is not surprising that at the 
hour when a large number of distin- 
guished officials of our government, 
and the diplomatic corps should 
have been gathered together in one 
Washington church to hear services 
in memory of the assassinated French 
President several ministers in other 
Washington churches should have 
been preaching sermons in which the 
assassination was referred to and the 
danger of the spread of anarchy in 
the United States pointed out. It 
would have been strange under the 
circumstances had it been otherwise. 
Our ministers are the sentinels upon 
the public watch towers, and they 
are expected to see coming dangers 
and to warn people who do not 
occupy places so elevated. Rev. Dr. 
T. S. Hamlin’s sermon was on 
“ Liberty and Anarchy,” and the sub- 
ject was treated in his usual exhaus- 
tive manner, beginning with 
Macaulay's warning: that the time 
might come when it would be 
necessary to destroy liberty in order 
to preserve civilization. He called 
attention to the fact that socialism, 
an organized and mighty force in 
every leading nation of the world, 
which cast 1,800,000 votes at the last 
German parliamentary election and 
seated 40 members of the Reichstag; 
has an active group in the British 
House of Commons and another in 
the French Chamber of Deputies. and 
secret organizations in Russia, Italy 
and Spain, appears to be ripening 
into anarchy. Speaking of the foot- 
hold which anarchy has obtained in 
the United States; Dr. Hamlin said: 
“We have been looking at these 
phenomena across the Atlantic; but 
it is time for us to turn our eyes to 
our own country. We have flattered 
ourselves that our free institutione; 
our thorough equality of all citizens 
before the law; our vast extent of 
territory, putting the ownership of 
soil within the reach of every man; 
our public schools and separation of 
church and State, would safeguard 
us against the development of ex- 
treme socialism in these United 


States. * But we are being rapidly 
undeceived. * When Lincoln fell, 
we said: ‘This is an incident of war; 


it signifies nothing as to our civiliza- 
tion. When Garfield was murdered 
we called the assassin insane. The 
slayer of Carter Harrison is now 
having his sanity officially deter- 
mined, a sad commentary on our 
criminal jurisprudence. We have re- 
fused to see in cases like these any- 
thing more than freaks of cranks. 
But these men were murdered in 
office, and because they were in office. 
No public man of his day was purer, 
more humane, or more patriotic than 
Carnot; when his assassin was asked 
whether he had a personal grievance 
against the President, he replied: 
‘No, but he was a tyrant, and I killed 
him for that reason.’ Victoria is as 
hateful to the anarchist as Alexander 
of Russia; William of Germany as 
his iron chancellor, Bismarck; Crispi, 
one of the most enlightened states- 
men of Europe, as the Sultan of 
Turkey; the president of a republic, 
as the head of a military despotism.” 


After pointing out how demagogues | ' 


have taken advantage of the existing 
discontent to preach anarchy to 
Americans, Dr. Hamlin said: “We 
have spent time on hair-splitting 
theologies and ecclesiastical politics 
that should have been given to solv- 
ing the problems of our Christian 
civilization. Good citizens, within 
and without the churches, order- 
loving, law-abiding men, can no 
longer afford to whistle socialism and 
anarchy down the wind or to commit 
them to the policemen and the sheriff. 
The wise cannot afford to be so ab- 
sorbed in metaphysics and ancient 
history as to be oblivious to con- 


ditions on the next square or in the 
adjoining alley. The rich cannot 
afford to ostentatiously display their 
wealth in hunting for fresh luxuries 
and new sensations, thinking to quiet 
by a dole of bread the sense of in- 
justice in the thousands that are 
starving in enforced idleness.” 

Rev. Dr. McKim preached a similar 
sermon on “The Danger and the Hope 
of the Republic,” in which he im- 
pressed upon his hearers the power 
exerted by those who lead pure 
domestic lives, and the danger of 
selfishness and greed in dealing with 
their fellow-men. Rev. J. J. Muir 
preached on the duty of the citizens 
to the official, and insisted that the 
official should at all times be prop- 
erly protected against assassination, 
and that the dissemination of Chris- 
tian intelligence among the masses 
should be increased. 

Dr. Sunderland, the President's 
pastor, preached a powerful sermon 
on the text— The powers that be 
are ordained of God,” closing with 
an attack upon the Roman Catholie 
Church and the Jesuits, and predict- 
ing thusly: have had 
battles on various vital questions in 
the past, but the battle with the 
papacy is yet to come, and may even 
now be at doors.” 

The railroad strikes are exciting 
the interest of Congress. Resolutions 
have been introduced in both House 
and Senate bearing on the question, 
and some action is probable, but it is 
not likely to be of the hands-off 
nature asked for by the strike leaders, 
although there are a few demagogués 
in Congress who are willing for the 
sake of votes to do or not do any- 
thing; but they are too few in num- 
ber to be a factor in the matter. 
Wasurnerton, D. C., July 4th. 


A SUGGESTION. 


We often see it lamented that many 
Christians .are so slow to seek a 
church with which to affiliate and 
work when they come into a com- 
munity as strangers. Their useful- 
ness for Christ is often gredtly ham- 
pered, or for a time wholly lost, by 
this delay. Perhaps nowhere is this 
more frequent or more unfortunate 
than with young men on entering 
college. In many college commune- 
ties there are not congenial churches 
within reach, and other reasons of ex 
deter students from uniting with 
churches near their colleges. _—. 

The college Y. M. C. A., now found 
in almost every college in America, 
is practically furnishing a church 
home to thousands of such students. 
But there is a good deal of diffi- 
culty experienced in finding out early 
in the fall how the new men stand, 
and what help each one is fitted to 
give or to receive. Some assistance 
could easily be given by the readers 
of Tue Paciric, and perhaps a mutual 
favor conferred, if the parents, pas- 
tors or friends of students, or even 
the students themselves, who are 
known to be about to enter college, 
would write to the president of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the institution te 
which they are to go, giving some 
suggestions to guide the Association 
in working for or with them to the 
best advantage. These letters would 
be referred to the chairman of what- 
ever committee seemed most likely te 
be of service to the young man, as 
the Committee on Bible Study, Per- 
sonal Work or Gospel Meetings, and 
would be very certain to be used 
discreetly. ‘ 

The writer, a Stanford student— 
would be specially pleased if this 
suggestion should be acted upon by 
those who know of students intend- 
ing to enter there next September. 
Letters to our President should be 
addressed to Mr. D. L. Arnold, 
Orange, Ca]. Thus addressed, they 
will reach him throughout the su 
mer. A Srupenr. 


A reliable gentleman, recently in 
San Francisco, informs us that he 
was brought up from boyhood in 
Terre Haute with Mr. Dshe, and 
knew him and his family w He 
says that Mr. Debs’ father was a com- 
munist in Alsace, and was compelled 
to leave his country on account of his 
communism. 


The following telegram shows why 
trains other than those with Pull- 
mans attached have not been rugning 
on the S. P. R. R. since the strike 
began until the soldiers took a hand: 

CHICAGO, June 28, 1894. 
H, A. Knox, Sacramento: 


Adopt measures to tie up the entire Southern 
Pacific system within yourreach. E. V. Dress. 


Judge Taft. of the United States 
Circuit Court, in rendering a decision 
last Friday, in Cincinnati, said : 

‘*Boycotts, though unaccompanied by riot- 
ing or intimidation, have been pronounced un- 
lawful in every State in the Union where the 


question has arisen, unless it be in Minnesota, 
and they are held to be unlawful in England.” 
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FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Where is your Morning Star Sun- 
day? Are you going to have it Au- 
gust 5th, or August 12th? The fol- 
lowing exercise will be helpful for a 
part of your program, duplicate cop- 
ies Of which will be furnished on ap- 
plication at Pactric office. It is taken 
from the Island World, by Rev. G. S. 
Burroughs, and has been adapted to 
the present situation. 


‘MORNING STAR” CERTIFICATE. 


You can each have certificates of 
the number of shares taken in the 
Morning Star mission. One share is 
ten cents—ten shares, one dollar. 
Apply to Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 


MICRONESIA. 


L. What islands does the term 
Micronesia include ? 
S. Micronesia means “Little Is- 


lands,” and includes four groups of 


about 1,000 islands lying along the 
equator, between 106 degrees and 
145 degrees west longitude from 
Washington, southwest from Hono- 
lulu about 2,500 miles. 

IL. Name these groups, and state 
the area of the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board among them. 

S. The Gilbert, Marshall, Caro- 
line, and Ladrone Islands. The work 
of the Board is among the Gilbert, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands, which 
include an area about 2,500 miles in 
length from east to west, and 800 
miles in width from north to south, 
or nearly 2,000,000 square miles. 

L. What is the character of these 
islands? 

S. With a few exceptions, they 
are coral islands, consisting of a ring 
of coral reef around a central lagoon, 
or lake, sometimes ten or fifteen miles 
broad, and thirty or forty miles long, 
with one or more passages into the 
open sea. 

IL. What may be said of their cli- 
mate and products ? 

S. The climate is perpetual sum- 
mer, with an average temperature of 
85 degrees F'. The principal prod- 
ucts are cocoanuts, the fruit of the 
pandanus or screw pine, and bread 
fruit. Yams and taro, both edible 
roots, are raised on some of the is- 
lands. Fish are more or less abun- 
dant in the waters. Hogs, dogs, and 
the domestic fowl have been intro- 
duced. 

L. What-of the people, their hab- 
its and government ? 

& They belong to the brown 
Polynesian race. Before the gospel 
came to them they were scantily clad, 
and were elaborately tatooed. The 
men were occupied in fishing and ca- 
noe-building, the women in twisting 
eords, and’making mats and sails for 
canoes. Wars were frequent and de- 
vastating. Most of the islands have 
hereditary chiefs, whose rank is de- 
rived from the mother. Some of the 
Gilbert Islands are ruled by an as- 
sembly of old men. 

L. What of their religious beliefs ? 

S. The people were superstitious, 
but had uo idols. They had no idea 
of a supreme God, but believed in 
spiritual beings and the spirits of an- 
cestors Offering worship to them. 
They also worshiped stones, trees, 
and other natural objects. Some is- 
lands had priests, who practiced in- 
eantations. They prayed and offered 
gifts in worship, but seemed to have 
no idea of sacrifice. They believed 
that the spirit survived death and 
lived on in a disembodied state. 

L. When was missionary work be- 
gun in Micronesia? 

S. In 1852, Ponape and Kusaie 
of the Caroline Islands were occupied 


by three missionaries, Messrs. Snow, 


Gulick, and Sturges, with their wives 
and two Hawaiian teachers. 

LL. When were the Gilbert and 
Marshall groups occupied ? 

S. In 1857, Mr. and Mrs. Bingham 
occupied Apaiang of the Gilbert 
group; Messrs. Pierson and Doane, 
with their wives, Ebon of the Mar- 
shall group. Forty-eight missionar- 
ies in all have labored in Micronesia. 

L. What of the work in the Gil- 
bert Islands at present ? 

S. The climate and conditions of 
life on these islands proved unfavor- 
able for American missionaries, and 
the foreign laborers now there are all 
Hawaiians. They and the native 
teachers are meeting with much suc- 
cess. The Morning Star in 1883 
found 300 candidates for baptism on 
one island, and 200 on another. The 
Gilbert Islands training-school has 
been renoved to Kuaaie. 

L. hat of the Marshall Islands? 

S. The work is carried on with 
good suecess by missionaries having, 
for the sake of health, their head- 
quarters on Kusaie, where, in a train- 
ing-school, native laborers are being 
prepared for usefulness. 

L. What of the Caroline Islands? 

S. There have been white mis- 
sionaries laboring at Ponape and 
Ruk. From the former island native 
preachers have been sent out to sev- 
eral evangelized islands. The labors 
of these men have been followed by 
very large results. 

_ DL. Have not the Spanish interfered 
with this work ? 

S. Very seriously. In July, 1886, 
Rev. R. W. Logan first writes of their 
arrival. In March, 1887,a Spanish 
man-of-war arrived at Ponape, with 
a Governor for the islands, and at 


‘workers 


once commenced closing the schools 
and building on land that had been 
deeded to the mission. Rev. Doane, 
missionary of the Board, sent in a 
formal protest against the seizure of 
this land. 

L. What events then followed ? 

S. Mr. Doane was arrested, and 
detained on board the man-of-war 
fifteen days, and then informed that 
he was to be taken to Manilla, Spain. 

L. Was he allowed to resume his 
work ? 

S. He was sent back in a govern- 
ment vessel, after being kindly 
treated. Later, however, in 1890, 
came a second outbreak. The treat- 
ment of the natives was very harsh, 
and the missionaries were unfairly 
dealt with. The schools were closed, 
and they were forbidden to engage 
in any missionary work. 

L. Are there now no missionaries 
on the Caroline Islands? 

S. There are no missionaries on 
Ponape, but Rev. F. M. Price and 
wife, whom so many of us met, have 
started for Ruk, where three mission- 
aries are now at work. 

L. Sum up the work of thirty years 
in Micronesia. 


(Answers from a selected class.) 


1st scholar. Five languages have 
been reduced to writing, and school- 
books made and printed in them. 
Books of Bible stories and catechisms 
have been prepared. The whole 
New Testament has been put into 
four of these languages, and in one— 
that of the Gilbert Islands—bas 
reached a fourth edition. 

2d scholar. Twenty-nine islands are 
now occupied. On more than half of 
these Christianity is the dominaut 
influence. 

3d scholar. More than twenty na- 
tive pastors have been raised up. 
There are sixty-one native preachers 
and teachers. | 

4th scholar. There are 46 churches 
with 4644 members. These native 
Christians are characterized by liber- 
ality and a genuine missionary spirit. 
Four training-schoo's have 114 pu- 
pils; 3 seminaries for girls had 79 


pupils; 43 common schools. number 


2,422 scholars. 
MISSIONARY SHIPS. 

L. What is a necessary feature of 
missionary work in the Island world ? 

S. The-use/of missionary ships. 

L. Are there many of them ? 

S. Yes; quite a fleet. 

L. Give the vnames of some of 
them. 

S. The John Williams, the Lllen- 
gowan, the John Wesley, the Southern 
Cross and the Dayspring, belonging to 
English societies; and the Morning 
Star, the Robert Logan and the Hiram 
Bingham of the American Board. 

IL. How many Morning Stars have 
there been ? 

S. Four; the first, built in 1856, 
and sold in 1866; the second, launched 
in 1866, and wrecked in 1869; the 
third, finished in 1871, and wrecked 
in 1884; the fourth, built in 1884 and 
now in service. 

L. What is the use of such a ves- 
sel ? 

S. To make yearly trips from the 
Hawaiian Islands among the islands 
of Micronesia, carrying down new 
laborers, bringing supplies to the 
missionaries, conveying them from 
island to island, carrying native 
to new fields, collecting 
scholars for the training-schools, and 
gathering good tidings of the work 
for the Christians of America. 

L. What of the new Morning Star? 

S. Having auxiliary steam-power, 
she can go, in the yearly trip, wher- 
ever the needs of the newly opening 
fields require; she can never be great- 
ly hindered by calms of unfavorable 
weather, while the missionaries wait 
for needed supplies, perhaps even 
for help in sickness. Besides, she is 
not, on account of the calms and cur- 
rents, in danger of being wrecked 
upon the reefs of Micronesia, as is a 
sailing vessel. — 

L. How was obtained this new 
Morning Star ? 

S. The Sunday-school children of 
America, and those of the Hawaiian 
Islands, also, and other mission fields, 
sending in their gifts liberally, have 
more than paid for the vessel. The 
children also mean to keep her in 
good repair, as we hope. 

IL. What may we say about the 
isles of Micronesia, from what God 
has done there in the past, and from 
what God’s children, small and 
large, seem ready to do in Christ's 
name? 

S. That, provided enough new 
missionaries can be found, every one 
of these islands may be evangelized 
in our lifetime, and“the isles and 
the inhabitants thereof” may soon 
“ging unto the Lord a new song.” 


Three primitive Methodist minis- 
ters, ‘going into a town for evangel- 
istic work, began to preach on the 
streets. One after another they were 
arrested and imprisoned. They made 
so much noise singing and praying 
in their cell that the magistrate or- 
dered them to be separated. T'wo of 
them were put in a cell with a rob- 
ber, but they ;reached the gospel to 
the robber, and soon there was more 
noise than ever. The magistrate said 
to the constable, “I told you to separ- 
ate these men.” “Well,” was the an- 
swer, “if I separate them again they 
will all get it; the robber is as as bad 
as the rest of them now.” 


We could all do more lifting up if 
we would do more looking up. 


A TRIFLE PHILOSOPHICAL. 


BY REV. GEO. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


Other things of far more impor- 
tance have so pressed upon my 
thought and pen as to prevent notice 
of a short article by Professor F. H. 
Foster in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
April, headed “Dr. Magoun’s Reply.” 
It does not call for a word in that re- 
view; but, as the discussion between 
us on “Consciousness,” properly and 
improperly so called, began with him 
in the San Francisco Monday Club, 
may have one here. 

One who has been all his life a New 
School man will hardly, at this late 
day, fall into the psychological blun 
der of advocating “sin which is not 
voluntary trangression of known law.” 
Also a pupil of Dr. N. W. Taylor 
(1843-44) can hardly be told that he 


“misunderstands” the views he often 


heard from his own lips by one who 
has only later and inferior means of 
knowing them (it may be gently sug- 
gested), without a certain measure of 
presumption. Positiveness of asser- 
tion cannot take the place here, more 
than elsewhere, of fullness and ad- 
vantage of information. 

It seems proper to regard concious- 
ness as & faculty of knowing our 
“tendencies, or what not that is 
mental, if these things are “known by 
consciousness.” Else we know some 
things without any faculty of, or for, 
knowing them! 

It may seem to one man that “man 
knows by‘ immediate consciousness 
that he is a sinner,” while yet it is 
admitted that conscience is the 
mediate instrument of his krowledge; 
but it will not seem so to most men 
who think closely, clearly, and, espe- 
cially in this case, consistently. 

If any one can not see the differ- 
ence between knowing a thing’ by 
consciousness, and knowing “some 
things about it,” there would be no 
help for him. I am apprized of 
abundant reason for being satisfied 
with the verdict of readers of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra on this issue. 


We are often told that a new inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures is coming 
in, and those who exalt “Biblical 
theology” over everything else loudly 
announce this. Preconceived beliefs 
and metaphysical principles which 
have controlled exegesis up to this 
time are now gone by—it is an- 
nounced—and we are to have the 
simple and naked sense of the Word 
at last. But just so the celebrated 
Isaac Taylor announced seventy or 
more years ago. “The recent prog- 
ress,” he said, “made towards an im- 
proved method of exposition demands 
to be named amongst the most auspi- 
cious indications of the present 
times. * * * The rule of the 
new method is precisely analogous to 
the inductive method in physical in- 
quiry. “The Reformation was, in all 
senses, a resurrection of the Bible— 
its new diffusion, restoration to pow- 
er and honor—hence, a revival of true 
piety. What is the most prominent 
circumstance in the present state of 
the Church? The honor done to the 
Scriptures.” | 

It cannot be said, then, with truth, 
that it is recent criticism that has de- 
throned an exclusively doctrinal style 
and standard of interpretation. That 
was done for them long before the 
critics were born. Nor can it be as- 
serted that the new Biblical criticism 
exalts the place and authority of the 
Scriptures. It is notoriously the re- 
verse. Never for a century has the 
Bible been so decried and dishonor- 
ed among us. All that was good in 
releasing the understanding of the 
divine Word from human dogmatism 
was gained long before our day; all 
that is evil in balittling and demean- 
ing the Sacred Text is come upon us 
now. 


The great writer quoted also says, 
more generally, “ Christianity has in 
some short periods of its history been 
entirely dissociated from philosophi- 
cal modes of thought and expression; 
and, assuredly, it has prospered in 
such periods. At other times it has 
scarcely been seen at all, except in 
the garb of metaphysical discussion, 
and then it has lost all its vigor and 
glory. In the present state of the 
world the primitive insulation of re- 
ligious truth from the philosophical 
style is scarcely practicable; nor, in- 
deed, does it seem desirable while, 
happily, we are in no danger of see- 
ing the light of revelation again im- 
mured in colleges.” 

So true is this that those who as- 
sail metaphysical theology do it al- 
ways in the press with metaphysical 
weapons—Strauss, for example, the 
father of the present higher criti- 
cism. Every infidel objection of his 
rested on a spurious philosophy. 
Ritschl, the chief teacher of theologi- 
cal untruth, calling to the young 
preachers of Germany. England, 
America, “ Away with metaphysics in 
religion,” and then giving metaphysi- 
cal reasons for doing so, derived 
from the worst of Kant’s critical sys- 
tem through Lotze. 

Amidst all the loose abuse heaped 
upon metaphysics so recklessly, and 
therefore as ignoravtly, ever and anon 
some voice concedes their necessity. 
Thus Herbert Spencer, on Tyndall, in 
the Fortnightly says: ‘He was much 
more conscious than physicists usual- 


ly are, that every physical inquiry, 


pursued to the end, brings us down 
to metaphysics, and leaves us face to 
face with an insoluble problem. Sun- | 
dry propositions which physicists in- 


clade as lying within their domain 
do not belong to physics at all, but 
are concerned with our cognitions of 
matter and force, a fact clearly shown 
by the controversy at present going 
on abont the fundamentals of dyna- 
mics,” I quote in this connection 


is fragrant still; others, alas, hypo- 
crites !— New York Observer. 


HOW FAR IS HINDUISM SPIRITUAL? 
BY REV. ROBERT A. HUME OF INDIA. 


It-is to be expected that for some 


from the same, his latest note of the ) time, in magazines and papers, the 


inadequacy of agnosticism, or the 
theory of the unknowable: “The 
fact, as proved by many spoken and 
written words, was a belief that the 
known was surrounded by an un- 
known, which he [Tyndall | recognized 
as something more than a negative.” 

Dr. Joseph Parker says in his last 
keen, but characteristically unequal, 
book in spots brilliant and eloquent, 
in other spots thin and uninteresting, 
that “The only superstition that has 


no book is Agnosticism, and it has no 


book because it has no science [only 
“nescience’| and no religion. Agnos- 
ticism is a cipher shutting out every- 
thing and enclosing nothing.” And 
on the former topic above he says: 
“Only the metaphysically right is the 
practically good—only the metaphy- 
sically right is eternal.” Yet the 
popular theoloyy now in Germany 
declares a total and eternal divorce 
of the Christian from the metaphysi- 
cal, while leaning upon it. May an 
old philosophical instructor be par- 
doned the suspicion that this is one 
reason for the revolt from this theol- 
ogy now going on in Germany. 
GRINNELL, May 22d. 


DELEGATES VERSUS HYPOCRITES. 


A friend recently attended a state 
missionary meeting, and on her re- 
turn home related the following inci- 
dent which she considered a good 
joke on herself. She said that very 
soon after her arrival at the place of 
entertainment assigned her, a little 
daughter of her hostess came running 
in and not noticing her presence, said 
excitedly: “Say, mamma, has the 
hypocrite come?” The guest being 
a woman of rare good sense, under- 
stood the situation at once, and en- 
joyed it so much that no apology was 
needed. The child in her excite- 
ment had simply substituted the word 
“hypocrite” for delegate, and made 
what seemed a ludicrous mistake. 

Well, in the case of the one thus 
spoken of, it was, for she has not a 
grain of hypocrisy in her composition. 
She went to missionary meeting be- 
cause her soul loves the cause of 
missions; she returned home filled 
with fresh inspiration to go forward, 
and imparted the same feeling to 
others—a model delegate indeed. 


But it occurred to me that in some 
cases the word “ hypocrite” would be 
more appropriate than delegate. 
Does that sound unchristian? Listen 
to the following conversation heard 
by the writer between two nominal 
delegates before the opening of a 
meeting similar to the one the “ hypo- 
crite” (?) attended. They had evi- 
dently just met, as they took their 
seats in the church back of me— 
were old acquaintances—but living 
in different towns at some distance 
from our city. They rattled on just 
as women will, and men too some- 
times, regardless of the fact that 
others have ears. 

After comparing notes as to time of 
arrival, places of entertainment, etc., 
one lowered her voice a trifle, saying: 
“T did not think of coming until the 
day before I started. To tell the 
truth, I don’t take much interest in 
missions; that is, I don’t often attend 
the meetings; but the President of 
the Society was calling on me, and 
happened to speak of this meeting, 
and said she regretted that, owing to 
the hard times, they felt unable to 
find a delegate. Then it occurred to 
me that this was ‘bargain week’ here, 
and that if I came now instead of a 
month later, I might drive better bar- 
gains, and save my hotel bill besides, 
so I said: ‘If you will send me as a 
delegate, I'll go, and pay my own ex- 
penses, too; a little change will do 
me good.’ So here! am.” 

“That is quite a scheme,” said her 
listener, ‘but I don’t see how you can 
make it work. I'll admit that my 
chief motive in coming was to ‘shop,’ 
but I thought I would be obliged to 
leave the most of it until the meet- 
ings were over; for, of course, I must 
give a report when I get home.” “Ob, 
we can fix that easily enough; we will 
stay this morning, register, and give 
our reports. Then we can buy the 
daily papers, which will contain the 
account of the meetings, and write 
up a report from that. It will be just 
as well for the Society, and lots bet- 
ter for us.‘ You see I have delegated 
before, and know how ‘to ‘kill two 
birds with one stone.’” 


“Well, I have half a mind to go 
bargain-hunting with you; we can 
have our goods shipped right home, 
so that the people who entertain us 
won't know we are not at the meet- 
ings; of course, we can come in the 
evening, for the stores are closed 
then—that is, if we don't get too 
tired.” Here the meeting was called 
to order, but it is needless to add that 
the enthusiasm of one who had “put 
herself out” to make room for dele- 
gates was for the time being at a low 
ebb. Do you blame her? We have 
never had the face to say “no” when 
called upon to “entertain” ; and now 
as we look back over an experience 
of twenty five years, an army of dele- 
gates seems-to pass in review before 
us, many of them so zealous-in the 
cause they represented, with spirits 
so like the Master, that their memory 


) 


— 


very best that can be said of Hindu- 
ism will be said, and in consequence 
people who do not know India and 
the every-day life and religion of the 
Hindus will suppose that those glow- 
ing accounts describe a considerable 
part of Hinduism as it is. In mis- 
sionary magazines it is desirable to 
tell the whole story, to describe the 
best and the worst and the ordinary 
side of Hinduism. A Hindu who has 
recently. been making addresses in 
this country has claimed that Hindu- 
ism is a most spiritual religion. The 
real hold of Hinduism on the people 
is indicated and illustrated, as in 
every religion, first, by its effects on 
those who are supposed to know most 
and to practice most of that religion, 
and, secondly, by its effects on the 
masses. 

Among the priests and other relig- 
ious leaders of Hinduism the most 
holy are called Sadhus; that is, saints. 
Perhaps the most marked influence 
of Hinduism on the masses is exhib- 
ited in the numerous and often enor- 
mous pilgrimages to holy places. 
Let us judge from these two charac- 
teristic and best tests how far Hin- 
duism can be called a spiritual relig- 
ion. 

Holy places in India are almost al- 
ways places where water can be 
found in some quantity, such as riv- 
ers, lakes and tanks. The most. sa- 
cred stream in India is the Ganges. 
The holiest spots in that stream are 
in the main the points where ‘other 
rivers join the Ganges. The most 
celebrated of these is where the 
Ganges and Jumna unite at Allaha- 
bad. Every January a great pil- 
grimage takes place. In the Chron- 
icle, the missionary publication of the 
London Missionary Society, for May 
1894, there is a description by an 
eye-witness of this pilgrimage, with 
photographs of some of its parts. 
From it we make some quotations, 
showing, first, the influence of Hindu- 
ism on the Sadhus—that is, saints of 
that religion—and secondly,: on the 
masses. The writer says: 

“The wide reach of sand, stretching 
out to the point where the Ganges 
and Jumna meet, presented a busy 
scene. * * * In the middle of 
the river a large sandbank had form- 
ed, and on this island the Sadhus 
had been located. How many of 
these begging devotees had assem- 
bled I cannot say; one of them told 
me forty or fifty thousand, but I can 
hardly think there was that number. 
* * * They were not a prepos- 
sessing lot of men. Their bodies 
were not worn by their austerities, 
nor their faces intellectualized by 
study and meditation. Charity would 
not be outraged by the statement 
that many of them lead a lazy, worth- 
less, loose life, doing little good for 
themselves, nothing for the people, 
but partaking liberally of their food 
and hard-earned money. Some few 
laid claim to special sanctity by tor- 
turing themselves. Another man we 
saw had his left arm held straight up. 
He must have held it in that position 
for years, for it was evidently quite 
stiff, and the fingernails had grown 
to the length of two or three inches. 
He seemed to spend much of his time 
standing on one leg and repeating 
the sacred name. * * * There 
were some women Sadhus; their ap- 
pearance impressed one less favor- 
ably even than that of the men. 

“Monday was tbe great day, the 
special feature being the processions 
of Sadhus to bathe. Never shall I 
forget the sight. * * * It was 
estimated that a million of people 
were present. How can we speak of 
the disgusting procession? At the 
head of the procession about six ele- 
phants, then a brass band, then 
marching two by two and hand in 
hand, great numbers of these Sadhus 
perfectly nated, their bodies and faces 
smeared with ashes, their voices 
raised in discordant shouts—they 
looked more like demons than men; 
after them were some palanquins, 
next more Sadhus, who had more or 
less clothing on, and in the rear the 
female fakirs.” 

Such was the manifestation of Hin- 
duism in its most sacred place in 
January, 1894. For ninety-nine out 
of a hundred Hindus, it is not that 
they have so spiritual a religion that 
they do not need Christ's help, but 
that they are so unspiritual that it is 
hard to lead them to feel the need of 
him and to take his help. 

There is one sect of Hindus called 
the Vamacharis, or left-handed wor- 
shipers, whose chief peculiarity is the 
claim that sin, or rather imperfection, 
is due to shame; hence if shame can 
be crushed out, the cause of imper- 
fection will be removed; hence they 
follow some most immodest and im- 
moral practices. While Hindus use 
the words “holy” and “spirit,” yet 
the ideas which those words express 
to the Hindu are very diverse from 
those which they express to the 
Christian.— Missionary Herald. 


Love is the only thing man needs 
that he cannot get for himself. 


Indecision has killed more’ souls 


than murder. 


[For THE PAciFic.] 
The Talking Tree. 


One day in a gloomy old forest, 
I was seated under a tree, 

When a voice, both hollow and dismal, 
Said, ‘‘Madam, what think you of me ?’’ 


‘| I sprang to my feet in an instant, 


And hurriedly looked all around 
From the top of the tree, where the voice secm- 
to be, 
To the place where I'd sat on the ground, 


‘* Why, Madam,” the tree continued, 
‘* Did you spring to your feet in alarm ? 

I'm only a tree and no harm would bring thee, 
But protect with my sheltering arm,” 

** A tree that can talk is a new thing, you see, 
And one I’m not used to,” I said. 

** Not so,” said the tree, ‘‘when you walked 

under me 

You said we sang for the dead. 


Then the tree and I laughed together, 
For, you see, the old monarch was right. 
I had said to my maid, as we walked ‘neath 
the shade, 
That the trees sang a requiem each night; 
And the trees were so glad that I knew 
They could chant a low hymn for the dead, 
They poured out a song, joined in by the 
thron 
Of sweet warblers in the branches o’erhead. 


Then I lifted my face to the tree, 
And I said, ‘*We shall always be friends.’ 
Then he spread his great arms over me 
And whispered, ‘‘Let me make amends 
For the fright that I gave you when I 
Spoke so abruptly this morn.” 
And the branches nudged each other the while 
As if laughing my weakness to scorn.” 


A tree can be dear to us all; 

And one we have known in ovr youth 
Will cling as a vine round the heart, 

And a tree that can talk will speak truth. 
They told me to come to the woods, 

All their beauty and grandeur to see, 
And the birds in their branches will sing 

A chorus for you and for me. 


If you knew of the beauties that God 
Has placed in the forest for you, 

You’d come to the woods in a trice, 
And talk to the trees as I do. 


ANNA D. PHILLIPs. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


[For THE PAciFic.] 
Who Builds ? 


Who is the man that builds for God ? 
And who is he that teareth down ? 
He that’s against scatters abroad; 
He hath no crosss, he hath no crown. 


But he that builds— what though it be 
That he must both teardown and build ? 
If he but hear high Heav’n’s decree, 
And doeth what his God hath willed— 


The true foundation he shall find, 
And, finding it, shall surely build 

With due proportion well defined, 
His mission, thus, to be fulfilled. 


SAN DiEco, Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 


A GEM FROM WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


Many hundreds of times in my life — 
have I been in circumstances wherein 
my days and those of many were the 
will of one ordinary man called a 
captain; often seas fit to crush us all 
were running, and winds blowing 
that none of us could still, and joints 
groaning, and amid the struggle en- 
gines revolving about whose govern- 
ment most of us knew nothing. 

Once on a transatlantic steamer I 
was one of eleven hundred who thus 
were heaved up into the wind, thrust 
down into the hollow and tossed 
backwards and forwards, and all the 
while a single false step on the part 
of one man might have turned storm 
into destruction. 

Did we sigh to be saved from his 
will and from its interferences with 
the “laws of nature’? Did the silli- 
est girl there doso? Did the most 
ignorant peasant-emigrant confound 
that will, set there on purpose to in- 
terfere with the laws of nature, to 
set them in motion, and control their 
action, with “ caprice”? Did he con- 
found the doing of things which his 
grandfather would have pronounced 
contrary to nature and to all the laws 
of nature? No; our human stay was 
in a single will and in its power to 
hold on a sublime conflict amid con- 
tending laws of nature, aimed, as 
that will was, at the safety of the 
lives on board, just as steadily as the 
needle was aimed at its pole. Had 
the will ceased to interfere and 
left us to the “laws of nature’— 
as well it might have been ready 
to do, had there been no such 
thing as responsibility—-where had 
we been? We knew that will willed 
to bear us through, and for us the 
best of earthly things was that the 
captain's will should prevail. 

So, wherever the currents of cross- 
ing laws meet, and eddy rage, and 
we ill know how to extricate the bark 
that bears our all, instead of whim- 
pering at our childish fears of “ca- 
price” in One to whom this world, 
with all its passengers, is but one 
ship in a great and strong ocean, we 
shall turn us upward, and say: Noth- 
ing so steadfast, nothing so pliant, 
nothing so tender, nothing so strong, 
nothing so wise, nothing so good as 
Thy will, O Lord God Almighty! 
Where that will prevails there pre- 
vail good relations, perfect order, 
perfect peace.—ZJndian Witness. 


I have no faith in that woman who 
talks of grace and glory abroad and 
uses no soap at home. Let the but- 
tons be on the shirts, let’ the chil- 
dren’s socks be mended, let the roast 
mutton be done to a turn, let the 
house be as neat as a new pin, and 
the home be as happy as home can 
be. Even then there will be room 
for those little deeds of love and 
faith which, in my Master’s name, | 
seek of you. Serve God by doing 
common actions in a heavenly spirit, 
and then fill in the cracks and crev- 
ices of time with the holy service.— 


C. H. Spurgeon, _ 


Our brightest joys come to us when 
we do things that angels would like 


to“do. 
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MY DENOMINATION. 


BY WM. G. FROST, PH D., PROFESSOR OF GREEK 
IN OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


“J believe in a holy catholic 
Church.” So runs the Lutheran ver- 
sion of the Apostles’ Creed, discreetly 
substituting the indefinite for the 
definite article. And very few Chris- 
tians can repeat it without a thought 
which quite outsoars the boundaries 
of any particular sect. How much 
more precious is the assurance that 
we are members of this holy universal 
communion than our connection with 
the special branch of the Church to 
which inheritance or geography has 
bound us! 

The present writer has always been 
greatly troubled about denomina- 
-tionalism; but a prolonged residence 
abroad has brought some strange ex- 
periences, and given me whatI so 
long lacked, a denominational feel- 
ing, a local root, a personal element 
in my devotion to the universal 
Church. 

I came with the full expectation of 
- entering into fellowship with all who 
worship the Father, and I have par- 
ticipated in many forms of service. I 
have sat in the Poet’s Corner at West- 
minster Abbey and watched the 
preacher as he marched up the aisle 
preceded by an attendant bearing the 
crosier, or some other emblem of 
apostolic humility. I have sat in the 
Stadt Kirche at Wittemberg and seen 
the German soldiers marshalled to 
their seats under military command. 
I have not been afraid to pray in 
Charlemagne’s great cathedral at 
Aix la Chapelle, and have recognized 
a spiritual affinity with the poor 
woman who stole into the vacant 
church to place her candle, and to 
tell her ueeds before acrucifix. I still 
cherish the hope that I may join with 
true worsbipers in the Greek church- 
es at Athens, and, it may be, even in 
Mohammedan mosques. 


Nevertheless I have felt a lack, I 
have experienced a hunger, which 
none of these could fully satisfy. 
Here in Gottingen, I have listened to 
many strong and beautiful dis- 
courses. But it has all seemed for- 


mal, bookish—yes, except in the dis- 


senting churches in England, I have 
not heard a single prayer that was 
not read. And there are several 
other things which go with these 
prayers read out of books—the ad- 
mission of children to the Church as 
a kind of graduation from the cate- 
chism class, the absence of Church 
discipline, the elevation of 
Church” and the effacement of the 
individual. 

It is a little comical to hear my 
boy say that he shall be glad when 
the end of this term comes, because 
several of the meanest boys in his 
grade are to join the Church, and 
after that they will not come to 
school any more! Once “confirmed” 
in the Church, the religious life for 
most of them is finished. “The only 
way & man can get out of.the Catho- 
lic, the Lutheran, or the Episcopal 
Church is to die.” No lapse of faith 
or morals is likely to cut him off. 

But most painful of all is the ele- 
vation of “the Church” at the ex- 
pense of individual development. It 
is useless to attempt to have one un- 
printed prayer in a foreign city 
where the Episcopal service is the 
only service for English-speaking 
Christians; nor can Scripture be se- 
lected, which would illustrate the 
sermon to be read, instead of the 
portion appointed. ‘The Church has 
appointed prayers and Scripture for 
all occasions, and shall we set our- 
selves up as wiser than the Church. 

My eyes fell upon a notice in the 
paper of a Methodist meeting in an 
obscure street, and 1 began to make 
some inquiries. Our Madchen assur- 
ed us it was of no account, “only a 
few old women,” but last Sabbath we 
went to see for ourselves. It was, 
indeed, in an “upper room,” and the 
audience was small. The minister 
was also the chorister and organist, 
and he wore no robe. He was young 
and earnest; speaking good German 
in a very simple style. The text was 
“Abba, Father,’ and the subject was 
“Prayer.” The need, the duty, the 
naturaluess of prayer were set forth 
in glowing words. Every one in the 
room listened—they did not merely 
look on. After the sermon came 
song and prayer, and then—he asked 
if any one wished to add a word of 
experience or testimony. I sat in 
breathless eagerness, for I had heard 
no word of experience or testimony 
since leaving America. Yes, a man 
near the door got up, and in strong 
German told the story of his recent 
Struggles and triumphs. It was 
worth all the cathedral glass in Eu 
rope! Then a timid woman, dressed 
In mourning, began to speak, but sat 
down before she could finish. The 
minister spoke a few words of com- 
fort, and gave out a hymn. A mid- 
dle-aged woman, just back of us, 
then told how she had learned to 
pray, how impossible it seemed 
at first to do anything more than 
to read the Book, and how new and 
blessed an experience had come to 
her since she had ‘learned to speak 
the language of the Kingdom herself. 

Somehow that little room, with its 
plain windows and illuminated faces, 
seemed nearer to heaven than even 
the organ-swept cathedral. At any 
rate, I found my feeling of fellowship 
quite different from anything experi- 
enced in any prayer-book congrega- 


“the | 


tion. I had found my denomination, 
my sect, my set, the type of Chris- 
tians with whom I can live and labor 
best. 

How trifling are all other distinc- 
tions among Christians! “What mat- 
ters it, in comparison, how the ma- 
chinery of church management or 
government is carried on, or in what 
particular form the ordinances are 
administered, or even in what phrases 
Christian truth is expressed? 

Is the Church made for man, or is 
man made for the Church? Is con- 
version an individual choice uniting 
the soul directly to Christ? Is there 
a standard of Christian life to be in- 
sisted upon apart from ceremonial? 
Is the individual:Christian to be en- 
couraged to formulate his own peti- 
tions to the throne of grace? In 
short, is. the prayer-meeting, where 
the laity may speak and pray togeth- 
er in their own dialect, the ideal ex- 
pression of church life rather than 
the liturgy? There must be some 
deep psychologic cause which has 
made the prayer-book and the pray- 
er-meeting mutually exclusive. 

There are two great denominations 
of Christians—the liturgical denom- 
ination and the prayer-meetiog de- 
nomination. I can fellowship them 
both—so far as they will let me; but 
I can work best with the latter. I 
appreciate the prayer-book and the 
liturgy, but I can not accept them in 
place of the prayer-meeting. 

There are distinct advantages in 
the form of Christian life fostered by 
the great Graeco-Romano-Episcopal- 
Lutheran denomination, but those ad- 
vantages were for other times rather 
than for ours. Of all its branches, 
the Roman seems now the most vig- 
orous, and its best work is done 
among populations which are still 
lingering on the outskirts of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Our denomination (I have. never 
used that term before)—I mean the 
denomination of revivals and prayer- 
meetings—has its grievous faults and 
shortcomings, but it seems to me to 
“sort best” with the democratic ideas 
of the present, as well as with the 
spirit which I find in the New Testa- 
ment. Let us not attempt to serve 
God in the nineteenth century by 
building Gothic churches or cultivat- 
ing a Gothic type of Christianity.— 
Independent. 


REVIVAL PREACHING. 


“One great qualification for suc- 
cessful labor is power to get the 


truth home to the heart, not merely 


to deliver it. I wish the word had 
never been :.coined in connection with 
Christian work. ‘Deliver it,’ indeed 
—that is not in the Pible. No, no, 
not deliver it; but drive it home, 
send it in, make it felt. That is your 
work; not merely to say it, not quiet- 
ly and genteely to put it before the 
people. Here is just the difference 
between a self-consuming and self- 
burdened Holy Ghost successful min- 
istry, and a careless, happy-go-lucky, 
easy sort of thing that just rolls out 
like a lesson, and goes home holding 
itself in no way responsible for the 
consequences. Here is all the dif- 
ference, either in public or individual 
labor. God has made you responsi- 
b e, not for delivering the truth, but 
for getting it in—getting it home, 
fixing it in the conscience as a red- 
hot iron, as a bolt etraight from his 
throne; and he has placed at your 
disposal the power to do it, and if 
you do not do it, blood will be upon 
your skirts.”"—Mrs. Booth. 


It is astonishing to find how little 
attention most of us really pay to the 
ordinary church services,.even when 
our outward demeanor is correct. In 
a large family, inquiries recently 
made at the Sunday dinner developed 
the fact that not a single member 
could recall what passages of Script - 
ure were read at the morning ser- 
vice; no one could recall all the 
hymns that were sung, and only two 
could repeat the exact text, though 
all could give a general idea of the 
sermon. The habit of inattention is 
altogether too common. The dear 
old words of Scripture are so familiar 
to most of us, that, anless we exert 
ourselves to give heed, they are in 
danger of losing their significance. 
It is a good plan to ask the children, 
now and then, at night, what chapter 
was read at family prayers in the 
morning; and the talking over of 
Sunday services, never in a critical 
or fault-finding spirit, nor yet too in- 
discriminately, should form a part of 
the Sabbath conversation in every 
well-ordered home.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. tie 


There are about 1,191 religious 
papers in the United States. Of 
these, the Baptists have 181; Method- 
ists, 173; Roman Catholics, 134; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 76; Presby- 
terians,73; evangelical denominations, 
71; Lutherans, 59; Congregationalists, 
33; undenominational, 216; while the 
balance is distributed among about a 
dozen other denominations.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


— 


An editor who doesn’t mind a joke 
at his own expense says he went into 
a drug-store recently and asked for 
some morphine. The assistant ob- 
jected to giving it without a pre- 
scription. “Do I look like a man 
who would kill himself?” the editor 


asked. “I don’t know,” said the as- 
sistant. “If I looked like you I 
| should be tempted.”— Onward. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 29TH. 
LUKE II: 40-52. 


The Youth of Jesus. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text,—*' And Jésus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man” (Luke ii: 52). 

The world loves to study the opening years 
in the lives of its great men. To watch the 
unfolding of each trait of character, and mark 
the steps by which the master-minds have 
climbed each to his own niche in the temple of 
fame, is a profitable and inspiring pursuit. No 
one can overestimate the value of a bright ex- 
ample set before him, or underrate a laudable 
effort to shape our life after the pattern of emi- 
nent men, But it is strange that the only truly 
great life ever spent on earth has its opening 
scenes laid behind a curtain which we would 
fain, but cannot, lift. A few episodes attend- 
ing the birth of our Lord, and the record of a 
trip to Egypt with his parents, then a glimpse 
of that life when it had reached twelve years, 
are all that are furnished us until it emerges 
into full light at the age of thirty. Even then 
a meteor flash across a visible horiz »»—a short 
space of three years crowded with experiences 
such as none other ever passed through—and 
we have all the details of the most eventful life 
ever passed upon earth. Oh, as we read those 
thought-stirring words with which the evangel- 
ist John closes his record (John xxi; 25), and 
we wonder what some of the ‘‘ many other 
things which Jesus did’ can mean, do we not 
often find ourselves wishing that the Holy 
Spirit had given us more of the things which 
happened during the boyhood years of our Sav- 
iour? Was there any shadow from the dark 
future thrown across the threshold of that young 
life? Did he mingle with playmates and join 
in the games with other Jewish boys of his age ? 
Scripture is strangely silent, but where it casts 
a ray of light, it is to show us the features of a 
young fewish lad, strangely radiant with a wis- 
dom far beyond his years. In our devout 
imaginings we seem to see a life on a higher 
plane than those of equal age. Obedience to 
his parents is strongly developed within him, 
and withal a trace of sadness which betrays a 
pressure of great responsibility resting upon his 
soul. Somehow or other, our knowledge of 
Christ during the three years of his active work 
will mould our conceptions of what his younger 
years were like. 

Early Traces of a Divine Life. (V. 40) 
How exquisitely touching are the words of the 
Holy Spirit as they are traced by the penof the 
evangelist ! He is speaking here «f the Christ 
‘tthe Son of the living God,” who had been 
with the Father before the world was; the 
Eternal Word who had now become flesh and 


| tabernacled among men, and of such an exalt- 


ed one he says: ‘*And the child grew, and wax- 
4 strong in spirit, filled with wisdom,” The 
divinity enfolded in the humanity, while the 
body increasing in stature in accordance with the 
laws of nature, apd.the spirit within growing 
in strength, expanding in the acquisition of 
wisdom, until the time when he shall appear in 
full stature of perfect manhood, with a body 
fitted to be the Temple of the Spirit of its Lord. 
As we try to picture the years of that life spent 
in Nazareth, it is hard sometimes to think 
of the Son of God looking on the humble labors 
of Joseph as he works beside his carpenter 
bench. How often must he have listened to 
the sound ot the axe, and heard the friendly 
converse of neighbors as they paused at the 
workshop door in passing. Did it fall unheed- 
ed upon his ears, or did he not carry the im- 
pressions of his youth into the labors of his 
later years? True, the Christ within knew 
what was in man (John ii; 25), but while a body 
is being prepared him (Heb, x. 5), endued with 
wisdom from on high, ‘* the grace of God was 
upon him.” And so amid the hills of Nazareth 
he gathers that bodily strenyth which will en- 
able him to undertake those weary journeys 
throughovt the land. At the hands of his 
parents he obtains the knowledge of the Script- 
ures which every Jewish boy had. But-he drank 
from hidden springs the knowledge that should 
fit him for his great work. Unknown even to 


| his mother, though, perhaps, she may have 


noticed a strange, deep lustre in his eyes, he 
was gradually drawing away from all earthly 
relationship, aud getting closer and nearer to 
his Heavenly Father. As he developed in body 
and spirit, the consciousness of his divine mis- 
sion was unfolded, until at length he was ready 
to go out upon his assumed task. The home 
circle at Nezareth was becoming too limited 
for him who was after to take the whole world 
under his rule, and while-his affection for his 
mother and Joseph grew no less, his love for 
all men, the children of his Heavenly Father, 
grew greater. The time must come when home 
ties must be severed at the call of duty, and all 
too soon the call came to him, but found him 


eager to obey. 

Early Home Training at Nazareth, (Vs, 41- 
44). It wasa pious home in which our Saviour 
was reared. The love of God was there, and 
the will of God was the law of the house. The 
daily portions of the law and the prophets 
would be read, and morning and evening pray- 
ers would arise from a family altar. The strict 
observance of all things enjoined upon God’s 
people would be fulfilled .‘‘after the 
custom of the law,” and accordingly, we 
need not be surprised that the evangelist 
tells us that ‘‘his parents went to 
Jerusalem every year at the feast of the pass- 
over.” It was a long distance between Naza- 
reth and$Jerusalem; but we may well believe it 
was a blessed seasonto them. Some of us, 
too, may remember how in our younger days in 
the old country home, so many hallowed asso- 
ciations cluster around the going up to church 
in the country town, especially at the time of 
the Lord’s Supper, when the old and feeble, as 
weil as the young, went up like this family; 
sometimes no small distance either, But as 


Jesus came to be twelve ye. rs of age (the time 


when a young Jew crsses the threshhold into 
manhood), hc. too, goes up with his earthly 
parents to his Father’s house. We need not 
here stay to speak of the varied emotions that 
passed through his mind. The sights and im- 
pressions that then came upon his observation 
on the road, now more than usually frequented 
by the crowds going up on the same mission, 


and we can picture to ourselves the boy Jesus | 


filled with wonder as he beheld the great capi- 
tal of Judea. There was the gorgeous temple— 
his Father’s home—the pride and glory of the 
nation. There, too, was the great fortress 
of Antonia, over against it, the emblem and 
evidence of Rome’s domination and Judea’s 
subjection. But a strange look is in his eyes 
as he goes out and in the courts of his Father's 
house; a sense of responsibility far beyond his 
years creeps over his soul, weighing it down. 
The old home of Nazareth has not lost its 
sanctity— home never does; but amid the pressure 
of duties coming up before his mind, the by- 
gone associations are being severed, the home 
is fading from before him, the work for which 
he has come is calling him, and he must obey. 

Eager to begin his life’s work (Vs. 44-49). 
Those who went up to Jerusalem to’ keep the 
passover usually traveled in large companies, 
composed of the inhabitants of neighboring 
towns or villages. They would, more or less, 
know each other; therefore, the parents of our 
Lord would not be alarmed if they did not see 
him’ with them, and we can read the story. 
They at last miss him and searching all the 
way back to Jerusalem, they come upon him, 
sitting in the temple, with the doctors, the 
rabbis, listening to them, and asking them 
questions. Ah, the great work of his life has 
begun! Already the magnitude of his mission 
has come full upon his mind. He sees it all 
now, though they may not understand it. To 
the gentle remonstrance of his mother he gives 
the strange, weird reply, ‘‘How is it ye have 
sought me ? Wist ve not that I must be about 
my Father's business?” If there is any- 
thing that is calculated to impress our 
hearts with a right sense of the infinite 
love of Christ, it is when we see him 
sO young and yet so eager to begin his great 
work of reconciling the world to God, when 
we see him thus—‘‘our great peace offcring”— 
voluntarily yielding himself up that he might 
become ‘four union and our peace.” Obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifice, and he gave both, 
The ready compliance with the wishes of his 


earthly parents, the no less ready submission to 


the will of his Heavenly Father, the eager. will- 
ingness to take up his life’s work, even though 
he knew it involved privation and hardship, 
sorrow and death, are all points from which 
we cannot fail to draw lessons of profit. This 
is essentially a ‘‘children’s lesson,” drawn from 
a child’s life. And if it should set before the 
scholars a high ideal, they are indeed happy 
who follow it—even afar off—in its example of 
obedience to God and devotion to parents. 

The return to the home at Nazareth (V3. 50- 
52). No wonder they could not understand the 
words he spake unto them, They were living 
on different planes. Already he was con- 
scious of the divinity within him, while they 
looked upon him as one who, perhaps, had a 
great mission to perform under God’s provi- 
dence. But with all this consciousness of Son- 
ship to God, . notwithstanding the pressure 
which that brought upon his mina, as -he looked 
around and saw a.waiting world longing for the 
deliverance’ which he alone could bring, yet 
the wisdom within guided him, and he went 
down to Nazareth, the old familiar scenes of 
home, “and was subject to them.” The old 
home tasks, the commandments which to young 
minds seem so wearisome, were taught in Jew- 
ish homes too, and every Jewish child was 
taught the precept ‘‘H/onor thy father and thy 
mother.” So he who came to fulfill the law isa 
notable example in this command. A mind so 
perceptive to duty, and a heart so full of the love 
of parents, will draw down upon their possessor 
the favor of God. A nature so quick to re- 
ceive good impressions is a fit recipient for 
God’s grace, and while Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, so did he also in favour with 
God and man. A true Christlike disposition 
first reveals itself, like Christ’s, in the home. 
They who yield loving obedience to earthly 
parents will receive the favor of Him whose fav- 
or is life, and whose ‘‘loving kindness is better 
than life” (Psalm Ixiii: 3). 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, I1 A. M. and 7:30 P. M.3; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P, M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 A.M. and 12:30 
p. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rex W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 

PARK CHURCH—4!16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M: 7:30 
P. M.  Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P, M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A. M.and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 

astor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M, 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at II A, M. and 


7:45 P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. | 

’W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 

President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R., 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs, Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of , Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. |. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


that will 

praise of it. 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality an 
workmanship. 
Self- Bastin 
all odors 
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1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt«Seuth- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
| American Missi Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, III. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev, 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisca, 
Secretary 


The Congregational Church Bailding 
Soclety.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 

59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco, 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, C tional Boston. See- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con< 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjosk 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKWT STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, | 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 
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F. Myers & Co. 


947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush 8St., 8. F., 


Will endeavor te please any who would want 


suit of ciothing made 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 


Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 


avenue, Los Angeles. 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary— Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer— Mrs, F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs,. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. 5S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Sam Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L, B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post t, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha. W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
op, H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Su tendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Congregational Home Missiona~v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries— Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, £sq. $$ Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


of Missions of the Pacific.—President— | 
Mrs, Annas. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, | 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
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H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 


Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEKEL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FIN®& 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
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WRAPPIixkc 


512 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Ocm- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 
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THE PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, 


[Wepwespay, Juty 18, 1894. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Be. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Oal. 


Take OrFrerR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
ome year. THE PaciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scribes, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. — 


«Wednesday, July 18, 1894. 


IMPRINTING THE COMMANDMENTS. 


That was a good story on the late 
Professor Stowe. He was calling at 
a house, and hitched his horse at the 

_gate. But at the same gateway was 


hitched the horse of an Episcopal 
elergyman. The Professor came away 


first, and drove with the other man’s | 


team. He was riding away with un- 
eoncerned satisfaction, when he was 
overtaken, and charged with his ob- 
vious misdemeanor. “Ah,” said the 
clergyman, “this would not have hap- 
pened if you had been brought up 
in a church where the Ten Command- 
ments are printed on the wall!” 

Is not the trouble with us, and is 
it not a trouble that is increasing 
upon us, not, indeed, that the Ten 
Commandments are not printed on 
the walls of our churches, but that 
they have not the place of authority 
that belongs to them in the drill of 
our current religious life? Our Puri- 
tan fathers had no fancy for making 
many inscriptions on their meeting- 
houses. But their catechism gave a 
royal place to the Decalogue, and ac- 
companied it with a pithy and search- 
ing Christian interpretation of them. 
Among the earliest teachings of a 
New England child was the wicked- 
ness of stealing evena pin. The line 
between mine and thine was distinct- 
ly drawn. The sacredness of the 
other man’s right of property was 
emphasized equally with the sacred- 
ness of the child’s own right. It be- 
came rather a scandal in the history 
of one of the greatest of Massachu- 
setts statesmen that he was lax in his 
pecuniary matters, and getting often 
in debt; he seemed to think his con- 
stituents should pay his bills. When 
surprise was expressed that this 
‘should be the record ina man who 
had the thorough-going training of a 
farmer's son in the hills of New 
Hampshire, it was said, by way of ex- 
planation, that Daniel was a favored. 
child; if Daniel wanted anything, the 
others must give way. Hisright was 
sacred, but that of the rest of the 
family was not sosure. Doubtless, 
this sort of weak favoritism may have 
often unsettled the hold which the 
principle of the divine law had upon 
individuals. But the principle was 
there, underlying the domestic and 
social education. 

Besides, in the direct religious cult- 
ure this clear apprehension of duty, 
as summed up in the divine code, 
was made to cut like asword. Com- 
plaint has been brought that the 
earlier dealing with souls was too 
legal. The law was taught as ex- 
ceeding broad, and the conviction of 
sin was pressed home as essential to 
apy proper reception of the Saviour. 
The complaint may have its grounds. 
The pendulum may have swung 
toward law, rather than toward grace. 
Nevertheless, Paul said he had not 
known sin except the law had said, 
“Thou shalt not covet.” If there 
were in some earlier generations a 
more: vivid realization of personal 
wickedness, was it not owing in part 
to the fact that the Ten Oommand- 
ments were brought directly to bear 
upon the conscience? A penetrating 
moral basis was laid for the due ap- 
preciation of the divine forgiveness. 

At any rate, whether we allow or 
de not allow that the ethical particu- 
larity of the elder teaching was }gen- 
erally sounder than that of the)pres- 
ent generation, there is now current 
among many classes a small and poor 
conscience as to the sacredness of the 
rights of others. Why, how could it 
be otherwise in an age when so many 
voices have trained themselves to re- 
peat’the famous motto of a school, 
“Property is theft”? Under the in- 
fluence of such a sentiment, a genera- 
tion is growing up with the under- 
tone, if not the explicit conviction, 
that the possession of property is 
rather evidence against a man than 
in ‘his favor. They who through 


have laid by something against a 
rainy day are under suspicion. Be- 
cause too many persons have always 
dishonestly acquired wealth, there- 
fore all pecuniary prosperity is cor- 
rupt at the root. Such logic is as 
morally corrupt as it is flagrantly 
fallacious; yet even the better men of 
society often allow themselves to 


Coming from their lips, it is taken up 
by men of less virtue and more des- 
peration. 

Let us revive in our homes and 
schools and churches the primitive 
ethics of the Statesman of the Ara- 
bian desert. We have put the flag 
of our country far and wide upon 
the schoolhouses of our land. We 
should be glad to see the Mosaic 
code printed likewise in these halls 
of education. May the spirit of that 
greater Master, who on the moun- 
tain-side unfolded its very heart, 
write it in deeper conviction ! 


The following figures, compiled in 
one of our journals, from the Eleventh 
Census deserve to be deeply pon- 
dered. They are compiled to show 
the ratio of increase of prisoners 
from 1850 to 1890: 


This table is startling indeed. It 
is not strange that optimist and pes- 
simist should construe them in very 
different ways. But as they stand, 
they seem to point the dark and 
downward way. Yet the Superin- 
tendent Byrnes of New York city is 
quoted as affirming the decrease of 
crime in that city, nevertheless. The 
same statement of decrease was late- 
ly made as to crime in London and 
other English cities. But what to 
do with these census figures? The 
only mitigating explanation we have 
seen is that formerly “the police ma- 
chinery was far less effective than 
now.” More prisoners escaped once 
than escape now. But for how 
many decades more will this solution 
satisfy? Is it not time that the in- 
creased efficiency of the police should 
begin to reduce the ominous ratio? 
Besides, are not the newspapers re- 
porting crimes in detail in respect to 
which lynch law makes no returns of 
arrests? And is the increased effi- 
ciency of the police a fact every- 
where assured? This condition 
needs to be taken into the most thor- 
ough consideration. It will not do 
to be superficial in the study of it. 


It should seem that the sense of 
equity may be quite level in an Es- 
kimo. Off the coast of Labrador a 
fishing smack was lying at anchor. 
A native came on board to sell, if 
possible, some of those light and 
warm boots of sealskin with the fur 
turned in. The sailors were rather 
anxious to get him to say something 
in disparagement of the missionaries, 
but he persisted in referring to them 
as “very good men.” Then he 
was asked the price to the very 
good men of the boot he had 
to sell. “Five shillings sixpence.” 
“Tt is a bargain; we will take them 
at thesame price.” “Ah! but,” asked 
the Eskimo, “did any one of you ever 
take pains to give my people some- 
thing to eat in winter without pay ?” 
“No.” “Did any one of you teach 
the Eskimo how he should be saved, 
and tell them of Jesus as their Mas- 
ter?” “No.” “Now, since our 
teachers do these things for us, it is 
quite right that they should pay only 
five shillings sixpence; but you who 
do not do so must pay more.” Evi- 
dently, the advanced political econ- 
omy is established up there. 


After a blockade by the great strike 
for seventeen days, a through mail 
train on the Southern Pacific road 
reached this city last Monday via 
Ogden. The day before a very large 
and later mail arrived from the East, 
via the Canadian Pacific road and 
the steamer from Vancouver. An 
overland train via Los Angeles came 
in last Saturday. The coming of 
this long-delayed mail by steamer 
and railroad gives us the opportunity 
to learn how our Eastern friends re- 
gard the great strike. The Advance 
of July 5th says: 


‘‘The original strike at Pullman involved 
about two thousand workingmen and a consid- 
erable number of women.” ‘‘Millions of peo- 
ple, it is safe to say, were seriously discommod- 
ed; the losses to the roads were not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars a day.” ‘‘It is 
impossible to estimate fully the extent of the 
sufferings and losses of this wild and ruthless 
war on the public. And, it is to be borne in 
mind, not one of all these roads was having 
any difficulty with its men.” ‘‘All of them 
were hit madly, recklessly, by this enormous 


thrift or other favorable conditions 


conspiracy and strike. And this was done, 


speak in this undiscriminating way. 


Years. Prisoners, Ratio of Population. 
6,737 1 out of 3,442 
Re 19,086 1 out of 1,647 
1870...... 32,901 t out of 1,171 
1880...... 1outof, 855 
2,329 1outof 757 


ostensibly, in the interest of ‘freedom and 
equal rights,’ by a new organization which, at 
its first convention, held in Chicago the other 
day, voted to refuse. membership to any colored 
man.” ‘And now comes this Debs-dictated 
conspiracy and insurrection against the whole 
American public of the new ‘American Rail- 
way Union,’ using the Pullman strike merely as 
a pretext, a casus belli, for a drawn battle be- 
tween organized labor and the rest of the 
world.” 


The Independent of July 5th says : 


“The only really great man in the United 
States for the past few days has been one Debs. 
Who is this Czar? He is the President of the 
American Railway Union; he lives in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and he receives a salary of $3,009 
a year to manage the affairs of that labor or- 
ganization. He is not an employe of any rail- 
way company, but he has the powers of.a dicta- 
tor over many of them,” ‘‘It is little short of 
a state of anarchy that prevails where the 
American Railway Union exercises such power. 
It is engaged in a gigantic conspiracy, not only 
against the right of railroad companies to pos- 
sess their own property and control the running 
of their own trains, but against the rights of 
the public. We hope to see this rebellion 
against the public speedily put down. It must 
be put down. The railroad companies must 
resist it to the bitter end.” ‘‘Boycottssuch as 
this are both senseless and inhuman, and those 
who promote them must expect to be objects 
of public indignation.” ‘‘If the roads would 
agree to side-track Pullman cars, the Union 
would not intefere with trains. As the com- 
panies refused to comply with the insolent de- 
mands, a strike of switchmen and others was 
ordered.”’ ‘They [Pullman Co.] offered to al- 
low a committee of their men to examine their 
books to show that they have not been making 
money; but the workingmen refused to do so, 
and asserted that the books had been fixed up.” 
** Now, the grievance of the men in the Pull- 
man shops may be a real une, although it seems 
otherwise. ” 


The Outlook of July 7th says : 


“‘Are we a free people? The railway cor- 
porations will have the sympathy and support 
of substantially the entire nation in this issue 
until it is settled, and settled aright. It would 
be better to ride in common cars, freight-cats; 
Cattle-cars, platform-cars, or not ride‘at. all, 
than to live under a social system which leaves 
the question whether we may ride, and when 
and how we may ride, to be determined by an 
irresponsible organization, formulating its de- 
crees by secret committee and enforcing them 
by mob violence. We can live without rail- 
roads, as our fathers did before us; but we will 
not live without liberty. It is the paramount 
duty of every railro d official to stand for the 
right of an unimpeded traffic on his railroad 
line. He is standing for the rights of the 
American people. It is the duty of every 
stockholder and bondholder to submit to any 
possible diminution of profits. Bankruptcy is 
better than despotism; and the word despotism 
is that which masquerades under the guise of 
democracy. It is the duty of every Mayor, 
police-officer, sheriff, Governor, and, if neces- 
sary, of the President of the United States, to 
protect with all the powers at their command 
the right of the American people to freedom of 
travel on their own highways. And it is the 
duty of the public to submit to any and every 
inconvenience, rather than yield for an instant 
to the doctrine that our freedom of traffic is de- 
dendent upon the pleasure of the American 
Railway Union.” 


We expressed the hope last week 
that the strikers would desist from 
their lawless work when the State 
and United States troops appeared 
upon the scene; that they would not 
descend to a guerrilla warfare. But 
even then, about the time we went to 
press last Wednesday, one of the 
most cruel and cowardly crimes ever 
perpetrated in California was in 
progress about two miles this side of 
Sacramento. The United States sol- 
diers had cleared the depot in that 
city; a train was made up and started 
for this city. But the track had been 
tampered with, and the engine’and 
cars went off the trestle, and carried 
the faithful engineer and four sol- 
diers to instant death under the en- 
gine and in the water. Strikers were 
suspected; large rewards are offered; 
arrests have been made of three or 
four strikers. Knox, tbe leader, is 
among them, and it is said the evi- 
dence is sufficient to convict. A 
thousand soldiers are on duty in Sac- 
ramento and another thousand in 
Oakland, and trains go and come 
guarded by soldiers. Many strikers 
come in and go to work, but very 
many still stay out and do all the 
mischief in their power. This is ex- 
pensive business for the State and 
counties, and will be more and more 
so for the strikers. But while the 
Pullman strikers seem to be lost 
sight of, this “sympathetic” strike is 
still kept up in some places,* espec- 
ially in Oakland, until Debs shall say 
to his dupes, “The strike is off.” It 
is high time for men of any sense to 
cry @ halt from such foolishness and 
madness. You have no grievance of 
your own against the railroad. Why, 
then, continue to obstruct these 
freight trains which take the fruit 
across the continent? The ranch men 
have suffered enough at your hands. 
Why make the breach still wider be- 
tween you and the railroad company ? 
The railroad company deserves well 
at the hands of its ‘employes. Why 
the continuance of this cowardly and 
bitter fight? For shame! There is 
_— heroic, nobie or decent about 
| 


The address of Mr. Pullman to his 
men last May, a portion of which we 
published last week, the editor of a 
prominent daily paper in this city 
says he has had in his pocket for 
some time. Why did he not publish 
it in the interests of fair play? Of 
course, he is to be his own judge of 
what shall go into his paper. Anoth- 
er daily in the city offered to publish 
the address for $1.50 a line, or ata 
cost of over $400 for the whole arti- 
cle. A statement by Mr. Pullman 
was sent in the Associate Press dis- 
patches from New York, and was 
published in several of our papers 
last Saturday morning. An evening 
paper professed to publish the sub- 
stance of it, but very significantly left 
out the following very important par- 


agraph: 


**There are over 400,000 stockholders of the 


; engaged shall be re-employed. A, N. TOWNr. 


‘company, of which more than one-half are 
women and trustees of estales, and the average 
holding of each stockholder is now eighty-six 
shares, one-fifth of them holding less than six 
shares each.” 

From what goes before in Mr. Pull- 
man’s statement, it is evident that the 
400,000 is a typographical error, and 
should be 4,000. It may be that the 
editor saw this discrepancy and so 
discredited the whole paragraph. We 
give him the benefit of the doubt; 
but we do say, with many of our best 
citizens, that the evident purpose of 
some of our leading daily papers to 
present but one side of this great 
contest, and that in a sensational, ex- 
aggerated, and incendiary way, has 
done great harm, and has doubtless 
incited and nagged on the strikers to 
deeds of violence, which they would 
not otherwise have committed. Pub- 
lic sentiment also has thus been led 
to an allegiance with wrong. Better 
far to have treated the whole subject 
fairly, and given both sides. 


Bishop Ireland well Bays: 


“The fatal mistake which has been made 
in connection with the strike is that property 
has been destroyed, the liberty of business in- 
terfered with, human lives placed in danger, 
secial order menaced and the institutions and 
freedom of the country put in most serious 
jeopardy. The moment such things happen all 
possible questions as to the rights and griev- 


and all efforts of law-abiding citizens and of 
public officials made to serve in maintaining 
public order and guarding at all costs the pub- 
lic wellare, Labor must learn that however 
sacred its rights may be, there is something 
above them and absolutely supreme—social or- 
der and the laws of public justice, There is no 
civil crime as hideous, as pregnant of evil re- 
sults, as resistance to law and the constitution- 
al authority of the country. This resistance is 
revolution; it begets chaos; it is anarchy; it 
disrupts the whole social fabric. Labor, too, 
must learn the lessons that the liberty of the 
‘citizens is to be respected. One man has 
the right to cease from work, but he has no 
right to drive another man from work. He 
who respects not the liberty of others shows 
himself unworthy of his own liberty and in- 
capable of citizenship in a free country. Riots 
and mob rule, such as have occurred in Chica- 
go, do immense harm to the cause of labor, and 
set back its advance for whole decades of 
years. Labor thereby loses the earnest sym- 
pathy of thousands of friends and gives courage 
and triumph to its enemies. For my own part, 
I believe the large number of men who join 
strikes are more to be pitied than to be blam- 
ed. They are led on by irresponsible and 
tyrannous chiefs, Labor unions have great 
Statutes, but one marked evil in them is that 
they put the liberties of tens of thousands in the 
keeping of one man, or of a few, who become 
their absolute masters, their despotic czars.” 


In & communication by Mr. Debs 
addressed to the Railway managers, 
July 12th, but evidently intended 
more for the general public, he says: 


‘*The strike, small and comparatively unim- 
portant in its inception, has extended in every 
direction, until now it involves or threatens, 
not only every public interest, but the peace, 
security, and prosperity of our common country, 
The contest has waged fiercely. It has extend- 
ed far beyond the limits of the interests original- 
ly involved, and has laid hold of a vast number 
of industries and enterprises in no wise re- 
sponsible for the differences and disagreements 
that led to the trouble. Factory, mill, mine, 
and shop, have been silenced. Widespread de- 
moralization has sway. The interests of multi- 

lied thousands of innocent people are suffer- 
ing. The common welfare is seriously menaced. 
The public peace and tranquillity are imperiled, 
grave apprehensions for the future pre- 
vail,” 


The destruction which he here at- 
tributes to the strike, the public will 
not be slow to place at his own door. 
He, the son of a French communist, 
has done more than any other man to 
bring about this terrible condition 
described above, which he so innocent- 
ly ascribes to an impersonal “strike.” 
And if his ultimatum is not complied 
with, he throws out “grave apprehen- 
sions for the future.” It is high time 
that he, and such as he, were relegat- 
ed to very private life. 


At the present writing, the great 
strike is in a fair way to aspeedy end. 
It has not been declared off by Debs, 
but he cannot hold the men to it. 
They are seeking their former places; 
many of them will be reinstated; 
some will not. General Manager A. 
N. Towne said in the Sacramento Un- 
ton, July 12th: 


We have been asked from different points 
on the line as to our policy with regard to the 
re-employment of ‘men. We think that we 
should say that we will employ such men as 
we need who have not willfully damaged rail- 
road property, or forcibly prevented our em- 
ployes from properly performing their usual and 
regular duties. Wherever any men have en- 
gaged in using or running engines or cars with- 
out orders from proper authority, such cases 
will be investigated, and decision made in each 
individual case as to whether or not the person 


This is kindly said, and if this, or 
a policy somewhat stronger than this, 
shall prevail, we do not think the 
strikers or the public can complain. 


Mr. Pullman says, in his statement 
of last Saturday : 

Arbitration always implies acquiescence in 
the decision of the arbitrator, whether favor- 
able or adverse. How could I, as President 
of the Pullman Company, consent to agree 
that if any body of men not concerned with 
the interests of the company’s shareholders 
should, as arbitrators, for any reasons seeming 
good to them, so decree, I would open the 
shops, employ workmen at wages greater than 
their work could be sold for, and continue this 
ruinous policy indefinitely, or be accused of a 
breach of faith? Who will deny that such a 
question is plainly not a subject of arbitration? 


Pullman is a temperance town; 
there is not a saloon in it. We wish 
the same could be said of the S. P. 
R. R. and boats and the Pullman 
cars. The railroad is strict enough 
about the habits of the men while on 
duty; but they do not have to go far 
to find all the whisky they want when 
off duty. The willingness of the com- 
pany to furnish all sorts of liquors 
on boats and trains, and whenever it 
will pay, is their shame and a great 


ances of labor must be dropped out of sight, } 


evil. | 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. M. J. FERGUSSON. 


different and fuller statement of 
this subject would be “the relation of 


Christianity to the improvement of | P 


the material condition of mankind 
and the reformation of the social or- 
der.” I don’t mean that the New 
Testament is a treatise on political 
economy or on social reform, but 
that it is a book of principles having 


to do with conduct, every one of |. 


which has a direcé or an indirect 
economic value. Its teachings deal 
immediately with the relations of 
men to each other, and with the 
uses which they shall make of ma- 
terial things; i. ¢., of property. They 
are distinctly and fundamentally so- 
ciological, not because they deter- 
mine scientifically and historically 
what is, but because they authorita- 
tively declare morally what ought to 
be. But I claim the right to speak 
of the economic teaching of the New 
Testament because it is a book of 
morals; and although every moral 
principle may not be an economic 
law, every social arrangement or in- 
stitution must have as its raison d'etre 
a moral principle; that is to say, all 
right social order must be. concrete 
morality. The problem of the New 
Testament is how to live a true life; 
i. ¢., @ life all of whose relations shall 
be right. This certainly and spe- 
cially includes economic relations. 
The broad teaching of Christianity 
is that a right moral and spiritual 
life will be a perfect expression of 
morality in social and industrial life; 
or, to put it differently, a perfect 
social order would be a perfect ex- 
pression of morality in concrete so- 
cial forms. 

This is a point of special importance, 
and everything turns on the right 
understanding of it. It deserves,there- 
fore, more explicit elucidation. In 
Jesus Christ there is revealed the true 
human life, and the essence of this 
life is that it is social. It is the true 
life for the individual, but is impos- 
sible of realization except in relation 
to the other individuals. The true 
life of the individual is the true life 
of the social organism. The life of 
Jesus Christ expressed in the social 
order is the true social order. 

This is not simply taught in the 
New Testament as a truth; the social 
realization of this truth is laid upon 
Christians asa duty. It is beyond 
question that each Christian is bound 
to express in his own life the life of 
Christ in his relations to society. It 
is also unquestionable that he can 
recognize no other life than this as 
right for any other and all other men. 
But what is right it is his duty to 
get done if he can, not only for the 
good of all, but because it is only when 
right is done socially that he can 
perfectly realize his own personal 
life. Christians are clearly to set 
the fushion for the world’s life, and 
not vice versa. They are the good 
seed of the kingdom, and meant to 
occupy the whole field. They are 
the salt of the earth, socially, in- 
dustrially, economically, spiritually. 
They pray, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” which can 
mean but one thing; viz., that they 
desire and seek to produce such a 
social life as would result if every 
man were Christ, or living the life 
of Christ. 

The best social order at any time 
is the expression of the highest moral 
truth to which men have attained in 
the social organism. The continual 
reproduction of this truth in this 
concrete way is real progress. The 
Golden Rule certainly lays it upon 
men as the law of life to translate 
the truth of Christ into social forms; 
i. ¢., into business transactions and 
into industrial and civil institutions. 

In all this I know I am in conflict 
with all that school of economists who 
exclude ethics from economic science, 
and treat the social life of man as sub- 
ject to invariable natural law. To them, 
society is simply an organism that 
will develop according to certain resi- 
dent forces, over which man has no 
control. The element of rational 
choice is excluded. The weak must 
forever be sacrificed to the strong, 
and the individual to society, as the 
condition of progress. 

But Christianity would preserve 
and improve the individual. It lays 
stress, not on organization or civil 
law, but on moral principles, because 
society can never be better than its 
individual units. A society of bad 
men will be a bad society. The best 
society will be that in which each in- 
dividual voluntarily, and from con- 
viction, does what is best for the 
whole; that in which the whole exists 
for the individual, and the individual 
for the whole. 

Real progress, then, is not the ac- 
quisition of material wealth, but the 
best administration of the wealth that 
is—such an administration as will 
minister to and express the highest 
moral life of the individuals. Material 
good is not the highest need, as our 
boast of riches ( %.¢., in statistics) 
would seem toimply. It is only 4 
means, though a necessary means. 

This view grows directly out of the 
Christian doctrine of man, as present- 
ed in the incarnation of the Christ, 
who is not simply the individual 
Jesus of Nazareth, but humankind 
—God’s conception of what each man 
should be in his measure. This does 
not mean that all men are equal in 


capacity or needs, but that there are 
divine possibilities in the least and 
weakest of men, and that each man is 
entitled to all he requires to develop 
his powers and to satisfy his needs. 
This puts man first, and material 
rogress second. All is for the sake 
of man, man for the sake of nothing. 
It also demands that the distribution 
of wealth should be of a kind that 
will develop manliness, independence, 
self-respect, and reasonably supply 
the material wants of the people pro- 
portionately to production. 

Nothing, it seems to me, more com- 
mends the wisdom of Jesus as a s0- 
cial teacher than that he did not work 
out a social system in detail. If the | 
New Testament had been: that only, 
it would now be out of date, because 
suited only to the current time. The 
same may be said of the manifesta- 
tion of Christianity at any one time. 
Social life is a great onward move- 
ment. What we need is the principles 
according to which it is to be 
adjusted, and new adjustment is con- 
tinually necessary. Principles are 
few, simple, eternal, but their appli- 
cations temporary and always chang- 
ing. There is always new need of 
clear-eyed and pure-hearted men to 
discern how these principles may best 
be expressed in the complicated forms 
of social life. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. When Jesus was asked what a 

man must do to have eternal life (7. e., 
to live a true life), he summed up 
all his teachings in one word—love 
—love to God and love toman. On 
these hung all the law and the 
prophets. That is to say, all human 
duty was contained in that one word, 
and is viewed and approached through 
the afféctions. Love is thus declared 
to be not only a spiritual law, but also 
the law of our economic life. The 
whole structure of society is meant 
to be, and, when sound, must be, an 
embodiment of love. Trade and com- 
merce, production and distribution 
of goods, mining, engineering, and 
transportation are to be the utter- 
ances of love. No conduct is right 
that does not proceed from a right 
regard for men, and a true regard 
for one’s self. Under this principle, 
conscious injustice and wrong-doing 
could not continue; strikes, lock-outs, 
and cuts in wages, paralysis of busi- 
ness through the strifes of labor and 
capital, would be impossible. Each 
man would seek the economic well- 
being of his neighbor as diligently — 
as he seeks his own. His and his 
neighbor's interest would be exact 
equivalents. 
_ 2. Another generalization of the 
New Testament teaching is righteous- 
ness. This is simply concrete or in- 
carnate love. There can be no right 
act that is notan act of love. “Where 
love is not,” said Augustine, “justice 
(righteousness| cannot be.” What- 
ever is done, and whatever exists, 
must be right; 1 ¢, conserve and 
promote the highest interests of so- 
ciety. There isin this word abso- 
lutely no toleration of the miserable 
compromises with wrong in the name 
of progress or public interest which 
we constantly witness. Righteousness 
knows no favorites, except it be the 
poor and weak, but seeks, with an 
impartiality of which only unselfish 
love is capable, for the real good of 
all. 

In these two principles, which are 
the same principle viewed from dif- 
ferent standpoints, we are furnished 
with the solvent of all social preb- 
lems. We need no other pringples. 
We do not study social facts to de- 
termine principles, but only to de- 
termine whether and how far social 
phenomena embody the principle we 
already know, and how they:may be 
better expressed. 

I will devote a little time to show- 
ing how the New Testement under- 
stands and applies the laws of life. 

1. It definitely provides for the 
material relief and improvement of 
men, gratuitously when need be, and 
otherwise when conditions permit or 
require. No way is provided except 
the best way at any particular time. 
Conditions may make alms a necessity, 
but if they do not, other means are bet- 
ter,and therefore required. Property is 
conceived as a sacred trust, held for 
the good of the community. Riches 
sought or held for one’s own per- 
sonal use alone are a violation of all 
social and moral laws. Christians in 
the beginning clearly saw that their 
spiritual life was to express itself in 
the use they made of property. Their 
life was a community life. This has 
fallen into the background by reason 
of the difficulty of attainment, but 
must be emphasized in any true mani- 
festation of Christianity. 

2. It repudiates self-interest as the 
law of industrial and social life, and 
substitutes the interest of others. 
The difference between Adam Smith 
and his followers, and the New Testa- 
ment is this: They teach that a man 
will best take care of society by tak- 
ing care of himself; the New Testa- 
ment, that he will best take care of 
himself by taking care of society. 
Our interests are truly identical with 
those of others, but we find our own 
only by looking for those of the rest 
This is the second commandment and 
the Golden Rule. A man is to do unto 
others as he would they should do 
unto him, whether they do likewise 
or not. The true law of economic 
life is that we should put our powers 
into service to the community. 

Note how this law works: 


1. When a man engages in busi- 
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ness, he will not, as the custom of the 
world is, make society and his em- 
ployes serve. him, but he will serve 


gociety and his employes. His duty : 


will be not to see bow much he ‘an get, 
but how much he can give. His 


function is to increase utilities. When 
he moves a commodity, it is to trans- ) 
form into energy its latent useful- 
ness. For this service he does not 
ask how much he can exact from the 
community, but how little. 

9 No man can engage in & pro- 
fession or trade whose product is not 
“good” (Eccles. iv:28) ; 1. e., of true ser- 
vice to society. 

3 No one is entitled to demand 
his rights until he is willing to be 


- just.. Duty comes before rights and 


privileges. 

4. Not only all business, but all 
the forces of the State and of society 
will be beneficenhtly employed. 

5. Voluntary idleness is vicious. 
A man’s right to a living is gained by 
his service to society. His reward 
should be according to the sincerity, 
the quantity and the kind of service 
he rendered. But even so, it may be 
his duty to waive a large recompense. 

These principles are not old except 
in years, certainly not in vigor and 
timeliness. 

I have time only for a word on the 
manner in which Christianity views 
human life. It has often been said 
that Christ looked only at the life to 
come. This is an error of interpreta- 
tion. It is true that, when no bodily 
relief or recompense for loss was pos- 
sible in this world, Christianity has 
consoled men with the hope of the 
life to come. Batittakes no one-sided 
view of life. It regards the body as 
sacred, and all material things as in 
ite service. Christ's ministry was 
directly to the body, in part. His 
teaching was meant to bring in a true 
social life, and there is no true life 
that neglects this world. But, also, 
no true life gives chief care to the 
body. The body:is not man, but his 
servant, and wealth is the slave of 
this servant. All things are to be 
used to minister to the making of 
men, not to producing and keeping 
well-fed and intelligent animals. 


PHILISTINE RECORDS OF THE 
HEBREW INVASION. 


Science contains an _ interesting 
account of the Tellel-Amarna tablets, 
from the pen of the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, of Staplehurst, Kent. 
These tablets, 320 in number, were 
discovered by a fellah woman in 1887, 
among the ruins of the palace of 
Amenophis IV, known as Khu-en- 
Aten, between Missieh and Assiout, 
about 180 miles south of Cairo. They 
have been found to contaiu a politi- 
cal correspondence of the very great- 
est interest, dating from some 3,370 
years back. Many are from Pales- 
tine, written by princes of the Amor- 
ites, Phoenicians, Philistines, etc., the 
burden of almost'all being: “Send, 
I pray thee, chariots and men to 
keep the city of the King, my Lord.” 
Among the enemies against whom 
help is thus invoked are the Alin, 
easily recognized as the Hebrews. 
The date fixes that of the Bible (I 
Kings vi: 1) as accurate. Many 
names occur which are familiar in 
Scripture, as for example, Japhia, one 
of the kings killed by Joshua (Josh. x: 
3); Adonizedek, King of Jerusalem 
(ditto); and Jabin, King of Hazor 
(Josh. xi). Very pathetic are the letters 
of Ribadda, the brave and warlike 
king of Gebel, wbose entreaties for 
aid are observed to grow gradually 
less obsequious and more business- 
like as his enemies prevailed against 
him, robbing him eventually of his 
wife and children, whom he was 
powerless to protect. But the great- 
ness of Egypt was waning under the 
nineteenth dynasty; enemies were 
pressing her at home, and the 
chariots and the horsemen went not 
forth.— Scientific American. 


President C. C. Felton of Harvard 
was once taking a country trip with 
Professor Gray and other scientists. 
They disturbed the driver so much 
by their continual jumping from the 
carriage in search of flower or insect 
that he questioned President Felton 
as to who they were. “A party of 
naturalists from Boston,” the Presi. 
dent replied. “I thought so,” was 
the driver’s grim comment; and, later, 
President Felton heard him report- 
ing his fearful experiences “with a 
party of naturals from Boston”’— 
“natural” being the New England 
equivalent for imbecile. 


The Rev. Z. M. Williams, A. M., 


Gallatin, Mo., has been re-elected 


Secretary of the Cross Bearers’ Mis- 

sionary Reading Circle. An excel- 

lent course of reading and study has 

also been adopted. Six cents in 

stamps sent to him will bring you a. 

©. M. R. C. Hand Book. | 
M. L: 


Ga. 
The House of Representativ 
Monday, by a vote of 125 to 


land with reference to the 
strike. 


This month the receipts of the 
United States Government are ex- 
ceeding the expenditures, the excess 
so far being over $2,500,000. 


It is seldom that anybody falls 
down on ice. Our hardest tumbles 


generally come when we think we are 
safe. | ‘ 


Religious Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 

Rev. E. J. Dupuy reads paper be- 
fore the last Monday Club on the 
murdered President Carnot of France. 
It was highly appreciated by the 
Club, and by unanimous vote its pub- 
lication was requested in Tue Pactric. 
We expect to give it to our readers. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper will read a 
paper next week on “The Holy Spirit.” 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown reached home 
last Monday, the way by the railroad 
from Winnemucca being at last open- 
ed by the troops. 

The pulpit of the First church in 
this city was well supplied last Sab- 
bath. Rev. F. B. Perkins preached 
an excellent sermon in the morning 
from texts Hosea xi: 8 and Zephaniah 
iii: 17. At night Rev. Dr. M. Willett 
gave a strong and convincing dis- 
course on “Progress Under Law; No 
Call for Revolution.” Abundant facts 
and arguments were presented, which 
we shall take pleasure in giving 4 
larger circulation through Pact- 
FIC. 


Children’s Day was observed in 
Bethany church, Pastor W. C. Pond 
preaching a sermon to the children 
in the morning. At night “The Child 
in the Midst” was the subject of the 
exercises by the Sunday-school, with 
& full house. 


Rev. P. Coombe preached in the 
Seventh-avenue chapel and Pierce- 
street chapel on “The Majesty of 
Law.” Hespoke of the ubiquity, the 
authority, and the perpetuity of law. 


The anniversary of the Port So- 
ciety was held in the United Présby- 
terian church, Rév. Dr. M. M. Gibson 
pastor, last Sabbath, when Chaplain 
Joseph Rowell made his annual re- 
port. 

Rev. Arthur H. Smith, missionary 
from China, preached in the First 
church, Oakland. Rev. Wm. Rader 
gave a lecture in the evening on “The 
Great Strike.” 


Revs. H. V. Rominger of Plymouth- 
avenue church and J. D. Foster of 
Lorin exchanged. | 
| Rev. Geo. T. McCollum spoke for 
“Law and Order” in the Union church, 


The Sonoma church voted unani- 
mously for the pastor, Rev. C. E. 
Chase, to withdraw his resignation, 
which he will probably do, the occa- 
sion for it being removed. 

The cornerstone of the new church 
at Lamar, Missouri, was laid May 8th, 
Secretary Daniels of the American 
Board, Dr. Hopkins of Kansas City, 
and others assisting in the exercises. 

Messrs. Hartsough and Leach have 
been holding special meetings at 
Hawarden, Iowa. Seventy-two have 
united with the Congregational 
church at that place. — 

The people of Cleveland have pre- 
pared to entertain 40,000 at the great 
meeting of Christian Endeavor. The 
opening meeting will be in sixteen 
churches. | 
The house of worship of the church 
in Meriden, N. H., was struck by 
lightning June 10th, and burned. 
Partially insured. 
Rev. P. 8S. Pratt has been pastor of 
the church in Dorset, Vermont, thirty- 
eight years. 
Twenty-four united with the church 
at Lake Linden, Mich., June 17th. 


A SURPRISE PARTY. 


“In the enchanted shadow land 
wheré memory dwells,” there will 
ever exist to the people of Niles Con- 


| gregational church and their beloved 


pastor one picture which the per- 
spective of years will not dim. For 
weeks a cloud had rested over all, as 
we feared we were about to lose our 
pastor, Rev. F. H. Maar, whose five 
years of faithful pastoral work had 
endeared him to his people; but a 
loving Providence otherwise decreed. 
His grateful parishioners planned for 
him @ pleasant surprise in recogni- 
tion of his decision to remain. 

Tuesday evening, June 26th, found 
the members of his congregation and 
also many of the town’s people as- 
sembled at the parsonage. The pas- 
tor having gone to the regular meet- 
ing of the Chautauqua Uircle, a mes- 
senger was dispatched to inform him 
that ‘‘a gentleman at the parsonage 
wished to see him”; and the mystified 
look on his countenance when he 
reached home and found his people 
awaiting him was only dispelled by 
Mrs. Maar, who being privy to the 
plot, informed him that this was a 
surprise party. 

Scarcely had he recovered from 
his astonishment when a young lady 
approached, and, in the name of Nile’s 
Congregational church, presented 
him with a miniature cottage, and in 
words well chosen spoke of his work 
here and the thankfulness felt at his 
decision to remain. The cottage was 
& unique representation of a Pacific 
Grove cottage; on the front door were 
the words “ Walk in,” and inside was 
found a receipt for two weeks’ rent. 
The quavering voice in which he re- 
sponded showed plainly the depth of 
feeling stirred by these manifesta- 
tions of the love of his people: But 
the end was not yet. Three little 
girls presented him with an envelope 
containing tickets for the trip; also 


| tickets to the Chautauqua Assembly 


lectures, receipt for milk, etc. A pill- 
box bearing this inscription, “ Pre- 
scribed by Dr. Allen, to be taken for 
home sickness,” was found to contain 


A musical and literary progra 


Maar’s nationality, began with “The 
Watch on the Rhine,” sung by the 
male quartet. 

Cake and coffee were served, and 
the company separated, trusting that 
the unity that has characterized the 
workings of the past five years may 
long continue. Com. 


EAST WASHINGTON ITEMS. - 


The fifth Annual Conventiun of the 
Christian Endeavorers closed its 
meetings last night in this city, after 
& most successful and profitable ses- 
sion. The meetings were held in the 
Westminster Congregational church, 
and each gathering was a spiritual in- 
centive to more work, more sacrifice 
for the Master, and more agonizing 
for souls. A special train over the 
Great Northern came, bringing dele- 
gates from the Sound and places 
along that line, while others came 
with trains from points on the North- 
ern Pacific to the nearest points on 
the Great Northern, and came in that 
way. Many places on the line of the 
Northern Pacifie were not represent- 
ed because of the strike. Notwith- 
standing this fact, about 200 dele- 
gates were in attendance. All the 
sessions were well attended, especial- 
ly Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, the audience filling the room. 
Any dyspeptic, who has become im- 
bued with the idea that God’s work 
is languishing, ought to attend one 
of ‘the Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions. After ‘seeing the members in 
attendance, witnessing the enthusi- 
asm and consecration of these young 
people, and learning that 10,000 more 
are added weekly to this army, one 
must be effectually cured of religious 
dyspepsia, and learn that somehow 
the keynote has been struck on the 
gospel harp, and the harmony, Peace 
on earth, good will to all mankind, is 
resounding, while Christian Endeav- 
orers, under the different church ban- 
ners, join hands to capture the world 
for Christ. Wednesday evening, the 
Fourth of July, was spent in consid- 
ering the topic of “Good Citizenship,” 
@ very appropriate subject for the 
time and occasion. Rev. A. N. 
Thompson of Seattle gave a most ex- 
cellent address, followed by Rev. F. 
B, Cherington, D.D., of the Westmin- 
ster Congregational church of this 
place, in a rousing address that call- 
ed forth repeated applause. There 
were many features of the Conven- 
tion that deserve special mention, but 
space and time forbid. I would like 
to notice at some length, if it were 
possible, many of the papers and 
discussions. Miss Stacy’s method of 
conducting Junior meetings was ex- 
cellent, and her presentation of State 
banner to the Juniors was fitting and 
appropriate. The reception to dele- 
gates Tuesday night, and address of 
welcome by acting Mafor D. H. 
Dwight were opportune and enjoyed. 
The reports of the committees show- 
ed progress in the work. Mr. J. 
Makin’s work among the sailors, the 
Floating Mission, is deserving of the 
help and support of all Christian peo- 
ple. The Junior Endeavor meeting, 
led by one of the little Juniors, show- 
ed that the little folks are not be- 
hind their older brothers and sisters 
in Endeavor work. The consecra- 
tion service the last night, led by 
Miss Maud Bailey, was a spiritual 
feast. Sunday-school workers, offi- 
cers, and active Endeavorers stood 
and repeated in concert pledges from 
God’s Word appropriate to each de- 
partment. From the time the wel- 
come was uttered by Mr. D. H. 
Dwight to the closing words of the 
parting hymn, “God be with you 
till we meet again,” it was a ‘com- 
pact worker’s convention. One year 
from this time the Convention ex- 
pects to meet in Seattle, to mark 
progress and move the stake along, 
always pressing toward the mark of 
the high calling in Christ Jesus. 


Sunday-school Missionary Rev. 
E. J. Singer has been doing some 
good organizing in Walla Walla 
county—three schools organized and 
one visited in two Sabbaths. The 
work was so heartily seconded and 
aided by members of the Y. P. S. C. 
E. of the Congregational church and 
the pastor, Rev. .E. S. Smith, that it 
was easily accomplished. The first 
school organized was in the Whitman 
schoolhouse, near the site of that 
memorable event imbedded in the 
history of our State, the Whitman 
Massacre. We did not see at first 
where a superintendent was to come 
from. While all were anxious for a 
school, no one on the ground would 
assume the responsibility of taking 
care of it. Finally we proposed the 
matter to one of the Walla Walla 
Christian Endeavorers, Miss Seelye; 
and though it meant the giving up 
of her morning service, and her Sun- 
day-school class, and the taking of a 
ride of five miles through dust and 
heat, it was cheerfully accepted as 
work for Christ. Is not this fulfill- 
ing the instruction of our Saviour, 
“If any man would be my disciple, 
let him take up his cross and follow 
me”? Another school organized near 
the town is superintended by Pro- 
fessor S. F’. Anderson, who also gives 
up &@ class and Sunday morning ser- 


money for the return. . 


followed, which, in deference to Rev. 


‘vices to do this missionary work. | 


The other school organized was 
ten miles from the city, at French 
Town. At first we thought it doubt- 
ful whether a school could be organ- 
ized, as there were s0 many French 
Catholics, but the need was great for 
the few Protestants, and the desire 
also. We organized, and elected for 
superintendent a man who does not 
profess to be a follower of the Lord 
Jesus; but he saw the need of. the 
school and promised to do the best 
he could until some one can be found 
who is a Christian. We hope Chris- 
tianity may find him before long. 
We had the pleasure the last Sabbath 
evening of listening to Brother Smith 
and seeing some of the results of the 
Young Men’s Club. Everywhere, 
this auxiliary to the pastor's work has 
proved a success. The young men 
have charge of the evening service, 
providing the music and arranging 
the program. The sermon is short 
and pithy, about twenty minutes 
lony, and on this occasion the sermon 
on the subject, “Glorifying the 
Cross,” was a compound condensed 
exposition of pure gospel truth. 

t Sabbath the work of organ- 
izing was continued in Whit- 
man county. Through Rev. H. P. 
James we were apprised of a place 
near Colfax desiring a Sunday-school. 
We found plenty of workers on the 
field, and organized with a full 
equipment of teachers and officers. 


E. J. 8. 
Spokane, July 6, 1894. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES: ©. 


Dear Paciric: That was a Sunday 
of privilege L had with the angels of 
the church at Groton. They were 
kind enough to invite Bishop Cobb 
and his wife to meet us. Saturday we 
went with the Summer Girl up the 
Thames to see the Yale and Harvard 
crews practice. We did not take a 
sweet girl graduate to turn the heads 
of the devoted crews. Nor were we 
flirting ourselves—sober old boys 
that we were. The Summer Girl is 
the jaunty little steamer which takes 
eager alumni and enthused under- 
graduates to see how their college 
athletes prepare for the great con- 
test, Ha, this is the day of the race! 
If Yale wins, as I think she will, I 
will write our Pacrric boys the story 
of the great race of 1859. I was writ- 
ing of our good Bishop Cobb. I use 
a Biblical title. He was a real 
episcopus—saw what was going on 
over the whole field of Minnesota; 
nor has his secretaryship dimmed his 
faithful eye. He looks carefully and 
he prays tenderly for all the strug- 
gling churches. Mayflower, don’t 
disappoint him. Remember your vows. 
It was a privilege, indeed, to see 
Moody among his Mt. Hermon boys. 
He is the same Moody as on the 
evangelistic platform—-warm, original, 
forceful. How they cheered him! 
How they sang! What privileges he 
took with the program ! 

More songs! more fire! Nor was 
it “wild fire.” There is no ephem- 
eral look about the school. The 
campus is a splendid farm of eight 
hundred acres. Six or seven fine 
stone or brick buildings, besides 
the suitable farm houses, make the 
homes of three hundred manly boys. 
It was an inspiring sight. The loy- 
alty of the boys struck me like the 
Oberlin of thirty years ago. It was 
refreshing to hear the Christian tes- 
timonies of the young alumni. They 
could not keep back the praises of 
their glorious Lord. Mt. Hermon is 
a safe place to send boys. They 
play baseball with a will, but do not 
go wild over it. May the abounding 
blessing of our God abide with Mt. 
Hermon School. 


Shades of the pyramids! The 
185th ‘Association of Connecticut was 
in session in the Asylum Hill Con- 
gregational church at Hartford. It 
seemed so decorous, so quiet. No 
buzzing delegates on the porch! So 
unlike our Western meetings. But 
one woman in the morning meeting! 
They were discussing the Bible— 
medievals and moderns—how they 
did pitch in and get warm! But I’m 
bound to say they had a sweet pray- 
er-meeting after it, and no bones 
were broken by the brandishing of 
the theological shillalah! I had to 
tell them I was glad to live in the 


| West where we had so much state- 


making to do we had not so much 
time for pursuing dogmas; and I am 
glad. Nothing makes heresy ‘so fast 
as hunting for it. After meeting I 
lunched with Joe Twitchell of Yale ’59 
—a college friend I have want- 
ed to visit for more than 
thirty years. His splendid boy 
came home from college that day, 
and the father’s kiss of welcome will 
stay in my heart and eyes forever. It 
is needless to remark to New Eng- 
landers that Joe is a modern, buta 
safe one, for old Yale holds him as a 
regent, and he is asort of idolized 
special chaplain. On a pinch can 
umpire a boat race. In his den I saw 
the oar with which he helped win the 
great race from Harvard in 1859. It 
took me back just thirty-five years to 
see it. Hurrah! Yale won again this 
year. Positively it is getting monot- 
onous; but in the early days Harvard 
had the lead. The promise of the 
story must keep a little. It shall 


come some morning after a dip in 
Minnetonka when my blood is in a 
glow. 

Here we are at Minnetonka 
again, and the lake is full again, with 


California. 


is the fine parsonage—Brother Me- 
is finding trout at Sweet Briar Camp 


grave. I’m not ashamed to have my 
thoughts go to the lily-covered grave 


to walk with a loving memory where 
I buried, in a rain-storm—the last 
night of my vacation—the dearest and 
best old dog I ever knew. If I could 
tell his story in the Pactrio, friends 
would not wonder the noble brute 
holds my heart. — | 
I hope Mr. Pullman is enjoying his 
pets this morning. I hope he is lov- 
ing and praying for the men who are 
making him so much tfouble. I knew 
a Christian who did really love and 
pray for his persecutor. NotI = It 
was grand old Dr. Porter of North- 
field. His testimony was a whole 
sermon on love. That is the world’s 
need—love! Law is not going to 
cure the world’s awful fret. If love 
does not do it, it will never be done. 
My business enemy came near me 
and gave mea chance to love him the 
other day. I am so giad. Got an- 
other of life’s best dividends. Praise 
the Lord! 


There are so many people who are 
pious only in pleasant weather. 


DIED. 


MERRILL.—In Rio Vista, July 11, 1894, Zeta 
Merrill, daughter-of Rev: and Mrs. G. H. 
Merrill, aged three months and fourteen 


days. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies, Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube, When this tube gets inflam- 
ed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed for- 
ever; nine cases out of ten are caused by ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give one hundred dollars for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, Send 
for circulars, free, 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo O. 


MOF" Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 


Hepartment 


PVublishers’ 
Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
matter. 


When, by reason of a cold or from other 
cause, the stomach, liver, and kidneys become 
disordered, no time should be lost in stimulat- 
ing them to action. Ayer’s Pills act quickly, 
safely, and surely. Sold by druggists and deal- 
ers in medicines. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ANNIE E. KIMBALL, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of the Annie E. 
Kimball, deceased, to the crediters of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said deceas- 
ed, to exhibit them with the necessary vouch- 
ers, within four monts after the first publication 
of this notice, to the said administrator of said 
estate at No. 330 Pine street, rooms 42 and 43, 
the same being the office of my attorney, R, 
Thompson, and the same being my place_ for 
the transaction of the business of said estate in 
the city and county of San Francisco, State of 
JOHN KIMBALL, 

Administrator of the estate of Annie E. 
Kimball, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, June 18, 1894. 


PHARMACY, 
953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 


' 
No perpentngs Paid for Physiciaus’ 
rescriptions, 


Trusses, others ask $4 to $10 ....... our price $1.75 to $5 
Eyeglasses and Spectacles at one-half opticians’ price. 
Conversation Tubes and Hearing Drums from $t.50 up. 


Fountain Syringes—2 qt. 80c.; 3 qt. goc.; 4 qt. — 


One of Our 
Customers. 


Electric Belts, ladies’ and gentlemens’............. 5 oo 
Viavi, price $3 2 50 
Genuine White Castile 40 
Peake’s Celebrated Catarrh Inhaler..... .......... 

Galvanic or Faradic Batteries................ $s, $7, $x0 
Arnica or Myrrh Tooth Soap ....... ... .. 2 
Cuti-ura Resolvent and Ayer’s oe Pectoral.... 70 
Paine’s Compound and Hall’s Catarrh Cure...... 60 
te a Dickey’s Creme de Lis... .... 35 

ot Water CS .. . GF., 7OC; +» 80C; 

Damiana Bitter sand Sierra Kidney 
Amycose and Sozodont . 5... .... 50 
Scott's Emulsion and Carlsbad Salts.............. 65 


&@ A Pysician always in attendance who will give 
free consultation. 


FOR BEAUTY 
for improvement of the com- 


‘a hard shore for good bathing. Here 


Lean cheered a bit—now a finished 
home for a good ‘minister. I hope he 


as fine and large as these voracious 
big-mouthed bass.. Hereisold Don's 


in Pacific Grove where Dash lies, or: 
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EASY ano 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lewer Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & OO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home, 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers— All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards. Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


23 and 25 FIFTH 8&T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 
Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts, | 
Next to New Wigwam. 
Telephone Wo. 


Searby’s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 
W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. — 


CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen. 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the time. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Betailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT sT., Ss. F. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 
TELEPHONE 5125. 
S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 
W. W. CHASE & CO. 
Commission, and Retail 


HA =. 
GRAIN 


OLD STAND, 


For comfort, 
plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
equal to it. 


1913 
San Francisco, 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


. THE HATTERS, 


Will give you better value in HAts or Caps 
than any store in the city, | 


_ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 


Rates: $1.50 to $?,50 per da 


$9, $10, $12 and $15 per week. 


NEAR THE STEAMER LANDING, FACING THE BEACH. 


AVALON HOME, 


Mre. A. Whecvler, Manager. 


AVALON, 


N 
SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAI. 


| Wepyespay, Jury 18, 1894. 


Young Folks. 


Baby’s Compliment. 


His father and mother were both away. 

And baby and I had been friends all day; 

Many and gay were the games we played, 

Baby ordered and I obeyed— 

We cared not at all for the rainy sky, 

We built us a block house three feet high; 

We threw pine knots on the nursery fire 

And watched the flames mount higher and 
higher. | 

We hid in the most improbable nooks, 

We looked at the pictures in all his books; 

We ran in ‘‘tag” till his cheeks were red, 

And his curls were tangled about his head. 

So when the twilight was closing down — 

Over the fields and the woodlands brown, 

And nurse declared we must say good-night, 

He clung to me still in the soft firelight. 

He trampled my gown with his rough, little 
feet, 

He climbed on my lap and kissed me sweet, 

And, as he scrambled from off my knee, 

‘*You’d make a good mother,” said baby to 
me, 


I have had compliments, now and then, 
From grown-up women and grown-up men; 
Some were commonplace, some were new, 
Never was one of them rung so true. 
Never was one seemed half so real; 
Baby compared me to his ideal ! 

| —S, St. G. Lawrence. 


NO TIME FOR NAUGHTINESS. 


Sitting under the trees in our 
beautiful little grove one day, I saw 
my little niece Ruby come out of the 
house, followed by her constant com- 
panion, her pet dog Fido. She did 
not see me as she passed. Her face 
wore a sullen, determined look, and I 


- could see that the little girl was far 


from happy. She was so cautious in 
her movements that I knew at once 
that she was about to do something 
wrong. After thinking a moment, I 
made up my mind that she was on 
her way to visit a little friend whom 
her mother had told her that very 
day was not a fit companion for her. 
Ruby had not been strictly forbidden 
to refrain from visiting her, but she 
knew if she asked permission it would 
be refused, so she had evidently de- 
cided to go without asking leave. 

At the gate she tried to send Fido 
back, but he was obstinate, and man- 
aged to squeeze through the gate. I 
took advantage of this struggle to 
make up my mind as to the best 
course to pursue with this naughty 
little maiden, and called suddenly, 
‘Ruby! Ruby! I wish to see you be- 
fore you go.” Ruby gave a violent 
start at the sound of my voice, and 
her cheeks flushed guiltily, but she 
slowly came to my side. 

“Well, dear,” I said, “were you go- 
ing for a walk?” 

“I was going to play with Annie,” 
replied Ruby in a low voice. 

“Why, dear, I thought your mam- 
ma did not approve of” Annie's com- 
panionship for her little daughter ?” 

“Well, I don’t care,” said Ruby, 
sullenly. “It isn’t nice not to have 
any one to play with, and mamma 
knows that Annie is the only little 
girl around here. I just hate this 
old place, and I wish we could move 
back to the city.” . 

“Ah, Ruby!” I said, “I am very 
sure you do care. Why were you so 
afraid of being seen ?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it, auntie. 
Someway, I felt awful queer when I 
got down to the gate. It seemed 
just as if something was walking all 
around inside of me, and it wouldn't 
let me go out the gate; and then I 


was almost sure that God was look- 


ing right at me.” 

‘Poor, dear child,” I said, “no won- 
der you looked so unhappy, when 
conscience was at work within you. 
I am not going to give you a lecture, 
little one, but I am going to tell you 
what you can do that will please God 
so much that you will no longer be 
afraid. Wonder if you have ever 
heard of the King’s Daughters? No? 


Well, then I will tell you about) 


them.” 

SoI told her many things about 
the order and of the daughters who 
tried to work for Christ, and Ruby’s 
eyes shone with sympathy as I de- 
scribed the homes of the poor: who 
had been made happy by their kind- 
ness. 

At last she said: “Oh, auntie, if I 
could belong to such a society, I 
know I would not have time to be 
naughty; but we couldn’t have one 
here, for there are no little girls but 
Annie and me to join, and I most 
know mamma would not let me ask 
Annie either.” 

“Well, that is a hard case,” I said 
laughing; “but I think we can have a 
circle, nevertheless. It seems to me 
that you have left your mamma and 
me out altogether. Now, we can be- 
gin with a circle of four, for I feel 
sure that your mamma will consent 
to let Annie join us, if she can be 
present to keep her from saying bad 
words. Then I hear that two new 
families are about to settle near us, 
and as they have some little girls 
perhaps we can persuade them to 
join us.” 

« But, auntie, what is there that we 
can do? You know I can’t sew well 
enough to make clothes for the poor, 
and I know Annie can’t either.” 

“ Oh, there are many things that a 
little girl like you can do. I believe 
you have a large number of pictures 
which your aunts and cousins have 
sent you, and only yesterday I heard 
you say that you were tired to death 
of seeing them around. Now, I know 
of a hospital where there are many 
little sick children who would be 
pleased enough with those pictures. 
And you might gather some of that 


long hanging moss that grows on the | 


trees here, and which is so pretty, 
and frame the pictures to hang on the : 
walls of the hospital.” 

“Oh, that would be splendid!” 
said Ruby, clapping her hands in de- 
light. “And may I run and ask 
mamma if I can invite Annie to help 
us?” 

“Here is mamma, now, said a 
voice behind us, “ but you know very 
well that I will not allow Annie to 
join you in any plan whatever, so it 
will be useless to ask.” 

“But mamma—.” 

“Now, Ruby,” I interrupted, “let 
me explain, and then you can talk as 
fast as you like when I get through.” 
So I explained our plans, and, as I 
expected, mamma had no objection 
to make. - 

All that summer I kept the little 
girls busy gathering moss for their 
frames and picking wild flowers for 
the hospital. Then, they also worked 
upon cardboard texts from the Bible, 
which, when hung upon the walls of 
the hospital, proved a blessing not 
only to the children themselves, but 
also to the parents who visited them. 
And as for the members oi the s0- 
ciety, we all agreed that they had 
improved wonderfully in manners 
and thoughtfulness. Ruby’s mamma 
no longer objected to Annie as & 
companion for her little daughter, 
for Annie had become an earnest lit- 
tle Christian herself. 

“Well, Ruby,” I said one day, 
“does it trouble you to have God 
watching you now?” 

“No, indeed,” said Ruby with a 
laugh, “ for I have no time to be very 
naughty. I am too busy.”—(Grace B: 
Hail in The Silver Cross. 


HOW HIS CHILD LED HIM. 


Several years ago my brother was 
in Springfield one cheerless day, 
with about half an hour on his hands 
before train time. Strolling along 
near the depot, he noticed a tidy res- 
taurant, and went infor lunch. A 
bright boy came to take his order, 
and as soon as he brought it sat 
down to bis lessons. A remarkable 
man, evidently the proprietor, was 
seated near the fire, with a disabled 
foot propped up onachair. When 
my brother had finished his meal, he 
approached him, saying, ‘‘ You. have 
a bright boy to wait on your custom- 
ers.” “ Yes, indeed,” said the man, 
with parental pride, “I couldn’t hire 
so good a boy as that; he is my son, 
and was the-means of me opening 
this place instead of keeping 4 sa- 
loon; which ‘was the way I got a liv- 
ing for some years; and I'll tell you 


bow it, was.. He. came from school 


one day heavy-hearted, and when I 
asked him what was the matter he 
began to cry, but couldn’t speak. 
After I had urged him, he said that 
in recess some of the boys asked 
each other what their fathers did. 
One said his father was a plumber, 
another that his was a carpenter; and 
when they came to my boy, who said 
his father kept a saloon, one of them 
said, ‘That's the meanest kind of 
business. ‘And I could see they 
all felt the same way. That made 
me feel awfully ashamed; so, father, 
if you will only give up the saloon 
I'll do anything I can to help ‘you.’ 
With that he threw his arms around 
my neck, and, sobbing, begged me to 
give it up. Well, the end of it was 
I sold out. I don’t make so much. 
money as I did selling liquors, but it 
goes farther, and we have a happy 
home. My wife can help along, be- 
cause decent people come here for 
their meals; but before I did not like 
to have her around, there wags so 
much low. talk. My boy has been 
as good as his word. I couldn’t ask 
for a better son.” 

My brother thanked the man for 
his confidence, and after giving his 
hearty approval went his way.— The 
Little Christian. 


A HAPPY SECRET. 


Johnnie was a naturally generous, 
unselfish boy, but had also been 
taught to share every bit of candy 
and cake with his little sisters and 
brothers, so that he did not enjoy go- 
ing off by himself and eating things. 
Now, I suppose you would rather 
live with a boy like that, and go to 
school with him, and have him for 
your friend, than with boys or girls 
who think only of themselves. 

Some children make me think of a 
chicken, which will seize a choice bit 
and run off to some safe place and 
gobble it up. You never saw a chick- 
en or a pig share anything peaceably, 
did.you? But, if you notice, it is 
the little boys and girls who love to 
sHare everything; who divide their 
apples, and nuts, and candy; who are 
the favorites, and whom everybody 
like, and not a few love dearly, and 
we all like to be loved. 

A very old book says: “He that 
would have friends must show him- 
self friendly.” | 

Try and see.—Selected. 


Tue Moruer.—A writer beautifully 
remarks that a man’s mother is the 
representative of his Maker. Mis- 
fortune, and even crime, set up no 
barriers between her and her son. 
While his mother lives, he will have 
one friend on earth who will not lis- 
ten when he is slandered, who will 
not desert him when he suffers, who 
will soothe him in his sorrows, and 
speak to him of hope, when he is 
ready to despair.—<Selecied. 


WATER GOOD ENOUGH. 


The pomination of Lincoln for Presi- 
dent of the United States was quietly 
received at his home in Springfield, 
Ill. When the committee from Chi- 
cago arrived to apprise Mr. Lincoln 
of his nomination, his two boys, 
Willie and “Tad,” were perched on 
the fence before the house. “Tad” 
stood erect and welcomed the com- 
mittee by shouting “Hooray!” Charles 
Carleton Coffin describes the recep- 
tion of the committee— 

“Mrs. Lincoln will be pleased to 
see you in the other room, gentle- 
men. You will be thirsty after your 
long journey. You will find some- 
thing refreshing in the library.” 

In the library were several hun- 
dred volumes ranged upon shelves, 
two globes, one terrestrial, the other 
celestial, a plain table, pitcher of 
cold water and glasses, but no wines 
nor liquors. 

“You did not find any great spread 
of liquors, I take it,” remarked a citi- 
zen of Springfield the next morning. 

“No,” I replied’ | | 

“Thereby hangs a little story: 
When we knew you were on your 
way, a number of us called on Mr. 
Lincoln and said that in all proba- 
bility some of the members of the 
committee would need some refresh- 
ment, wines or liquors. ‘I haven't 
any in the house,’ he'said. ‘We will 
furnish them.’ ‘Gentlemen, I cannot 
allow you todo what I will not do 
myself,’ was the reply. 

“But that was not the end of it. 
Some of our good Democratic citizens, 
feeling that Springfield had been 
highly honored by the nomination, 
sent over some baskets of champagne, 
but Mr. Lincoln sent them back, 
thanking them for their intended 
kindness.”— The Interior. 


GREATER THAN ALL MEN. 


Here is an example of magnificent 
moral courage for our boys to admire 
and emulate. This brave general was 
not afraid to show his colors to prove 
that he was asoldier fighting under a 
heavenly King as well as an earthly 
one: 

When Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia was ridiculing Cbrist and Chris- 
tianity before a company of his nobles 
and generals, who were convulsed 
with laughter at the king’s coarse 
witticisms, there was one brave 
general who remained gloomily silent. 
It was Joachim Von Zietan, one of the 
ablest and bravest generals there. 

Rising at last andshaking his gray 


“Your Majesty knows well that in 
war. I have never feared apy danger, 
and everywhere I have boldly risked 
my life for you and my country. But 
there is One above us who is greater 
than you and me—greater than all 
men; he is the Saviour and Redeemer, 
who has died also for your Majesty, 
and has dearly bought us all with his 
own blood. The Holy One I can 
never allow to be mocked or insulted; 
for on him repose my faith, my 
comfort and my hope in life and 
death. 

“In the power of this faith your 
brave army bas courageously fought 
and conquered. If your Majesty un- 
dermines this faith, you undermine at 
the same time the welfare of your 
state. I salute your Majesty.” 

Frederick looked at the man in ad- 
miration, and, then and there, in the 
presence of the illustrious company, 
apologized to him for what he had 
said. 


WHAT MOTHER LEFT. 
When mother died she left some 


rich. 

Let me tell you, dear reader, what 
they were. She left her crutch here; 
for seven years it helped her walk, 
but they don’t have crutches in heav- 
en. Think that out. 

She could not see very well, and, 
hence, wore glasses—but she left 
them here. No use for eye-helpers 
there. No dim visions in heaven. 
Think of it! 

She left her Bible here. It was her 
chart and compass on the sea of life. 
It brought her safe home to God. 
She has no need of it now. We little 
think of love letters when the lover is 
near by. 

She left her property here. It 
would have made a poor showing 
there in the King’s valace in the city 
of gold. What earthly use of carry- 
ing aught to heaven when homes are 
furnished free? 

But, best of all, she left the ex- 
ample of piety and prayer. I prefer 
it to a clean million. ' 

What will you take with you, and 
what leave bere?— Young Men’s Era. 


Among the candidates for appoint- 
ment to @ vacancy on the police force 
of an Irish town was one Patrick 
Murpby, whose appearance before 
the mayor was hailed with cries of 
“He can’t write.” The mayor said he 
was only there to take down the 
names of applicants who would come 
up a fortnight later for examination. 
A friend set Murphy in a fair round 
hand the copy “Patrick Murphy,” 
and kept him practicing at it assid- 
uously. When the eventful day ar- 
rived, “Take that pen,” said the may- 
or, “and write—write your name.” 
As Pat took up the pen, exclamations 
arose: “Pat's a writin’; he’s got a 
quill in his fist! Small good will it 
do him; he can’t write with it.” All 


dumfounded when Murphy re- 


head solemnly, he said to the king: 


things here, and they have made us 


age to do it.” 


corded bis name ir a bold, round 
hand, and the mayor declared, 
“That'll do”; but one of them shout- 
ed: “Ask him to write somebody 
else’s name, yer honor.” “Write my 
name, Murphy,” said the mayor. 
“Write yer honor’s name!” exclaimed 
Pat. “Me commit forgery, and goin’ 
into the police; I daren’t do it, yer 
honor.” — Tit Bits. 


A REAL HERO. 


The Well-Spring tells the following 
story of a real hero who wore the 
gray during the war: 

The day after the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, Kershaw’s brigade occu- 
pied Mary’s Hill, and Sykes’ division 
lay 150 yards ahead, with a stone 
wall between the two forces. The 
intervening space between Sykes’ men 
and the stone wall was strewn with 
dead, dying and wounded Union sol- 
diers, victims of the battle of the day 
before. The air was rent with their 
groans and agonizing cries of “Wa- 
ter! water!” 

“General,” said a boy-sergent iu 
gray, “I can’t stand this.” 

“What is the matter, sergeant?” 
asked the general. | 

“I can’t stand hearing those wound- 
ed Yankees crying for water; may I 
go and give them some ?” 

“Kirkland,” said the general, “the 
moment you step over the wall you'll 
get a bullet through your head; the 
—* has been murderous all 

ay.” 
“If you'll let me, I'll try it.” ; 

“My boy, I ought not to let you 
run such a risk, but I cannot refuse. 
God protect you! You may go.” 

“Thank you, sir;” and with a smile 
on his bright, handsome face, the 
boy-sergeant sprang away over the 
wall, down among the sufferers, pour- 
ing the blessed water do their 
parched throats. After the fitst few 
bullets his Christ-like errand became 
understood, and shouts instead of 
bullets rent the air. 

He came back at night to his biv- 
ouac untouched. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


An Italian prince, who had a Sicil- 
ian cook, was once traveling to his 
provincial estates, taking with him 
his cook, together with his entire 
kitchen force, without which, so fond 
was he of the delicacies they were 
wont to prepare, he rarely, if ever, 
traveled. Ata point where the nar- 
row path along the precipice turned 
the angle of a projecting rock, the 
prince, at the head of his long caval- 
cade, heard & shriek and the splash 
of a body falling into the torrent far 
below. With a face white with hor- 
ror he pulled up, and, looking back, 
exclaimed, “The cook! the cook ! Oh, 
do not tell me it is the cook!” “No, 
your excellency,” cried a voice from 
the rear; “it is Don Presdocemo.” 
The prince heaved a sigh of intense 
relief, then said: “Ah, only the-chap- 
lain; thank goodness !”"—New York 
Observer. 


When Wendell Phillips was a boy 
fourteen years of age, in the old 
church at the North End, Boston, he 
heard Lyman Beecher preach on the 
theme, “You Belong to God.” He 
went home after service, threw him- 
self on the floor of his room, with 
locked doors, and prayed: “O God, 
I belong to thee; take what is thine 
own. I ask this, that whenever a 
thing be wrong it may have no pow- 
er of temptation over me; whenever a 
thing be right, it may take no cour- 
From that day on, he 
testified that whenever he knew a 
thing to bé wrong it held no tempta- 
tion; and whenever he knew a thing 
to be right, it took no courage to do 
it. 

From the time I reached twenty 
years of age till I became forty, I 
looked forward to a realization of the 
old saying, “A man is either a fool or 
a physician at forty.” At length the 
day dawned and I certainly was not 
a physician.”— Oliver Odd. 


God never needs many soldiers 
when they are led by a Gideon. 


PRICESONPRINT NG 


2% and 3%, for business or other pur- 


cards, 

500 circulars, 5x8, for socials, etc. etc, ..... ..... 

so elegam visiting cards, 75¢; roo for 
“y.P.S.C. E.,” “ B.B.,” and “ E. L.,” printing 
a specialty. Paper show-card signs for any 


purpose, rrx14 
Country orders specially solicited at lowest S.J prices 
Send for complete price list. 


ROBT. R. HILL, 72434 Market St., S. F. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, 3), 
All work wa) ranted. Fine watch and jew - 


g a specialty. 


BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North 
cars. John Farobam. Manager 


WILL REMOVE TO Y.M. C, A. BUILDING 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M D. 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Office: 114 Gaary San Francisco. 


Congregational Sunday-school 


and 


Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaczs. 


FURNIT 


URE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


I8—REGULAR 


425 Graduates Placed in 
Two 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


TEACHERS—!18 


Positions During the Last 
Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


24 Post St. San Francisco. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED FREE 


these mills require 


ily erected, and is 


VILING OR 
CLIMBING 
OF TOWERS 


We 


warranted. If not 


etc. Send for our catalogue, maile 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 


312-314 MARKET STREET, 


Gem, and worth its weight in 
combines beauty, strength, durability, and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfectly, is eas- 


fact, it is the best on earth. 
geared back three to one—the wheel mak- 
ing them rur in the lightest wind or breeze 
The mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast 
Iron. Each one of our Gem Wind Mills is 


be paid both ways, and money refunded. 


a full line of all kinds pumps—for hand-wind mill and 
Adopted for all depths of Mills. ie Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose Tanks, 
ree. 


GEM STEEL WIND MILL 
With Graphite Bexes. 


Guaranteed more durable without oil 
than other mills that are oiled. Practically 


no attention. Truly a 
Id. It 


sold on its merits; in 


‘They arc 


satisfactory, freight will 


wer use. 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MONEY IN 


~ 


Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior , 
tools, that take longer to adjust and ‘‘fix” than 


k 
FARMING 


With good tools, it can be done. 


ticultural Pamphlet, G G Wickson &Co 
> he 


~ San Francisco: 345 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 8. Broadway 
Portiand: 141 Front st 


Money lies 
the stuff, at half the cost. 
Send for Hor- 


Rochester. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO 


FISHBECK & GLOQO1Z, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St, San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our ceebrated Queen xiy Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty: three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods~-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial. if vou have not done soalready. 


LAKE & CO. 


411 Sacramento St., San t-rancisce 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


‘Clothes Wringers, Carpet Sweepers 


Brushes, Feather Dusters and Woodenware 
AT WHOLESALE. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
oa SCHOOL and OFFICE 
Furniture. 
ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 


F WEBERS C0: A, H. Andrews & Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


And 229Second St. - - - Portland, Or, 


Hours: 11 to 42; 1 t? 4. Telephone 166. 


AND 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


B. Parcells aud 
Wilshire Sate & Scale (o. 
NO. 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales cf 
All Kinds Repaired. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
a swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- 
thing new, clean and well ordered. Baths 
25 cents. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 
DEALFRS IN } 

Cheese, Fggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
Honey and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


ga” 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it, Works 
like a charm. 


: Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 


San Francisco. 


1cO6 MARKET Sr., opp. Fifth St. 
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Weowespay, Jury 18, 1894. 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCv, CAL. 


Home Pircle. 


Under the Leaves. 


‘+ them! What marvelous beauty lies 
Hidde beneath, from our thoughtless eyes ! 
May flowers, rosy or purest white, 
Lift their cups to the sudden light 

Under the leaves. 


Are there no lives whose holy deeds, 

Seen by no eye save His who reads 

Motive and action, in silence grow 

Into rare beauty and bud and blow ~ 
Under the leaves ? 


Though unseen by our vision dim, 

Bud and blossom are known to him; 

Wait we content for his heavenly ray— 

Wait till our Master himself, one day, 
Lifteth the leaves. 


— Between the Lights 


MOTHER’S HAIR PRESERVATIVE. 
BY REV. J. F. COWAN. 


“Been to the store, Jim ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What y’ got tied up ?” 

“You go along and ’tend to your 
own business. I ain’t going to tell. 

“Well, it looks like a bottle, any- 
way. If you don’t tell me, I'll go 
and put the boys on to the bottle of 
ale.” 

“Well, then, you'll tell them a lie, 
for it ain’t ale.” 

“Well, then, I guess it’s soda 
water.” 

“No, it ain’t soda water.” 

“Then it’s mineral water. 

“No, it ain’t that.” 

“Then I guess it’s cod-liver oil.” 

“No, there ain't no one to our 
house got consumption.” 

“Then I give it up.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you. It’s a 
bottle of hair preservative to keep 
mother’s hair from turning, gray and 
falling out. I don’t believe I should 


mind having gray hairs half so much. 


as she does, but I know I wouldn't 
want mine all to fall out and leave 
me bald-headed.” 

“Oh, ho!” called out the other boy. 
«What's making her hair turn gray? 
I’ve heard that worry does it. Wor- 
rying over your badness, I'll bet.” 

“Huh! better take that to your- 
self.” 

Then the boys separated-and went 
their ways. 

But the boy who first spoke did 
take the first words of the other to 
himself. He couldn’t help thinking 
to himself, as he went down street, 
what he had just remarked about 
worry making gray hairs, and won- 
dering if some of these days he would 
have to be lugging home a bottle 
from the drug-store containing hair 
preservative to keep his mother’s hair 
from turning gray. 

“Tf I do,” he said to himself with a 
shrug of his shoulder, “I don’t want 
that Jim Ashton to catch me at it; 
for just as like as not he’d up and 
say, “I told you 80; worrying over 
your badness!” | 

Then he walked a little farther in 
a meditative sort of way, cutting the 
head off a daisy with his stick here, 
and jabbing it into the ground after 

@ tumble-bug, who was scrambling 
to get out of his way there, but 
thinking neither of the daisy nor the 
tumble-bug. 

Finally he stopped and squared his 
back around against the fence. 

“I wonder,” he quizzed himself, “if 
it is worry that makes people's hair 
grow gray? For, if it is, then I know 
a way to keep mother’s from getting 


80 that’s better than anything in the 


drug store.” 

He went home determined to keep 
his word. And he did. He slipped 
around into the woodshed, and split 
a whole armful of the nicest kind of 
kindling, finished the job by shaving 
off a handful of long feathery shav- 
ings, and this he tucked into one end 
of the wood-box, which he quickly 
filled with seasoned wood. Then he 
called his mother’s attention to it. 

“Oh, I’m so giad!” she said. “I 
was just going to worry about your 
forgetting it, as you usually do, and 
father finding it out after he came 
home; but now I'll have that off my 
mind.” | 

Then the boy slipped around be- 
hind the woodshed door, and grinned, 
and chuckled, and rubbed his hands 
together, as though he were enjoying 
something hugely. ‘Ha, ha!” he 
said to himself. ‘First dose of Moth- 
ers Hair Preservative. Shake up 
well and apply frequently.” And 
then he went off to find his sister 
Susan. | 

“See, here, Sue,” he called to her 
confidentially, “you aren’t going to 
dilly-dally and poke around about 
those dishes this evening, are you, 
and make mother come out to the 
kitchen half a dozen times, and ask 
you when you are going to get done ?” 

“What business is that of yours ?” 
Susan answered, a little sharply. 

_ “Because, if you are,” said he, “I’m 
just agoing to —” 

“Just agoing to what, I'd like to 
know ?” Susan demanded, with a lit- 
tle more asperity in her tone. 

“Why,” said Tom, with the utmost 
good nature, “I’m just agoing to come 
out and help you myself.” 

“You help wash the dishes? I'd 
like to see you! ” 

“Well, see if I don’t, then.” 

If Susan was a little slower than 
usual that evening, it must have been 
just to test her brother’s threat. And, 
Sure enough, he did come, and help- 
ed her through so good-naturedly 
and so cleverly that she was surpris- 
ed more than a little. 

“Tom,” she said, “what kind of a 


joke is this you are playing on me?’ 
“The joke ain’t on you,” said Tom, 
“it’s op mother.” 
‘On mother?” repeated Susan. 
“Yes,” said Tom; it’s another dose 
of Mother's Hair Preservative. She 
doesn’t know anything about it.” 


“Mother's Hair Preservative!” again | 


exclaimed Susan. “What in the 
world is the boy talking about ?” 
Then Tom let her into the secret 


|of the thing. Susan looked very 


thoughtful for a moment. 

“Well, I declare!” she said at last. 
“Whoever would have thought of 
such a thing as that?” 

“But it’s a great deal better than 
the drug store kind, isn't it?” de- 
manded Tom. | 

“Yes,” said Susan, thoughtfully. 

“Then,” said Tom, “let's give her 
another dose this evening. ‘Shake 
up well, and use often’—that’s the di- 
rection.” 

Then Tom and Susan had a brief 
conversation in low tones, and the 
result was that very soon they start- 
ed into the sitting-room, where fa- 
ther and mother were, together with 
a couple of sleepy-eyed youngsters, 
whose bed-time was evidently not far 
& Way. 

“Hello, Dicky!” said Tom to the 
elder of the two. “Want to see my 
new knife?” 

“Yes!” said Dicky, opening his 
eyes wide for an instant. 

“Come along with me and Susan, 
then,” said Tom. 

And Dicky was ready in a moment. 

“And Susan will bring little Mary 
along to see it, too,” said the elder 
sister, coaxingly, drawing the little 
one to her and picking her up. And 
the four left the room. 

The mother turned her eyes from 
her work to see what was going on; 
but, as she could read no signs of 
mischief in their faces, she let them 
go without a word. 

In ten or fifteen minutes. Tom and 
Susan both slipped back into the 
room again, and, before mother had 
time to start and exclaim, “What in 
the world have you done with those 
children? They'll catch their death 
of colds out there alone.” Susan 
slipped up and whispered something 
into mother’s ear. 


Then mother gave her a quick, 
pleased look, and then settled down 
to her work again with a sigh of re- 
lief, as though she had just escaped 
something she rather dreaded. 

Then Susan slipped over to where 
Tom was by the fire and nudged him 
and pointed to mother; and Tom 
grinned and rubbed his hands and 
chuckled, and whispered to Susan: 
“The third dose since I came from 
school this evening. Shake well and 


use often. Ha, Ha! Mother’s Hair 
Preservative! I guess I'll apply for 
a patent.” . 


“H-sh sh-sh-sh!” said Susan; “she’ll 
hear you. I believe I'll slip out into 
the kitchen and set the buckwheat 
batter for breakfast, and then tell 
her about it when I come back.” 


“Good,” said Tom. “Dose number 
four. Shake well and use often. And 
I believe I'll get down my geography 
and learn my lesson for to-morrow 
before mother begins to wonder if I 
won't miss and get poor marks in my 
class. Heigh-ho! Never thought of 
that. Dose number five. Shake well 
and use often—Mother’s Hair Pre- 
servative. Great scheme! Read our 
testimonials. Manufactured at home. 
Tom and Susan, proprietors. Noton 
sale at all drug-stores.” 


Tom got down his dog-eared geog- 
raphy, and commenced to explore the 
continent of Europe for islands, riv- 
ers, mountains, cities, etc., so as to 
have them all ready on the end of 
his tongue to rattle off in class to- 
morrow. 

But just as he was about to pro- 
ceed, it struck him there was a curi- 
ous contrast between the front part 
of the book and the back—the part 
which he had gone over and the part 
which he had not. “If studying 
about the earth’s surface was as hard 
on the surface as it is on the 
book, I guess it would have been 
pretty badly: tumbled around, and 
some worn by this time,” thought 
Tom to himself, “ with all the boys 
and girls in the world that are in it. 
Wonder why I can’t keep the rest of 
this book in better shape? I heard 
mother worrying about that just the 
other day, that I would have to have 
@ new geography soon, and there 
would be more expense.” Then he 
got up and brought a newspaper 
from across the room to lay over the 
pages of the book he was not study- 
ing, so that if he forgot and rested 
his elbows on it, or fingered -it, the 
newspaper, and not the book, would 
get the wear. 

“Capital!” he said to himself. 
‘Dose number six. Shake well and 
use often, Mother’s Hair Preserva- 
tive, manufactured by Susan and 
Tom.” And he went at his study as 
though no geography lesson had ever 
been half 
one. 

But when Susan came back from 
fixing the buckwheat batter, and 
whispered in mother’s ear again, and 
they both saw the pleased and grati- 
fied look which came quickly, the 
geography lesson had to be inter- 
rupted by another little consolation 
and some more chuckles upon the 
part of Tom. They were very well 
pleased with the success of their 
scheme. 


And it is my opinion that “ Moth- 


80 pleasant to learn as that | 


er’s Hair Preservative, manufactured 
by Susan and Tom,” is going to be 
the most brilliant success of any- 
thing in its line that has ever been 
invented. It ought to become a very 


| popular remedy.— The Sunday-school 


Times. 


TURN THE SPIGOT. 


The lady of the house, in one of 
our large city homes, was suddenly 
startled by the shrieks of her Irish 
servant in the kitchen. Hastening to 
her relief, she found the water pour- 
ing out from the pipes and flooding 
the floor, while Bridget was doing 
her level best to arrest its ravages by 
dipping up the overflowing current 
in a bucket,and dashing it out of the 
window. But her efforts were of little 
avail,, Doing her very best, as she 
was, the waters were gaining upon 
her, and threatening to submerge the 


'| kitchen and destroy its contents, per- 


haps including Biddy herself. Hence 
her terrible shrieks for help. Her 
mistress, taking in the situation ata 
glance, lifted her skirts, dashed 
through the rising waters, and turn- 
ed the spigot, and the waters ceased 


to flow. It was an easy thing to 


It was a natural thing todo. It was 
the only effectual thing to do. When 
it was done the danger was past. 
Bridget ceased to shriek, and the 
household was at peace, which things 
are an allegory. 

The overflowing stream of the still 
and the brewery is surging through 
the land. Its waters are submerging 
and destroying ten thousand homes. 
They are threatening the ruin of pre- 
cioug,;interests. The Christian people 
are the Bridgets, laboring and striv- 
ing to abate the waters in their tin 
buckets of moral suasion, regulation, 
restriction, tax, etc. And in the 
presence of its increasing flow and 
its threatening aspect they are shriek- 
ing at the very top of their voices, in 
a kind of despairing cry, for help. Oh, 
where is the good sensible house-wife 
who will turn the spigot? Poor Bid- 
dies! what a p'tiable, and if it were 
not so full of misery and death, what 
a laughable exhibit we are making of 
ourselves. Is it not possible for the 
Christian men of this land to see that 
there is but one way to stop these 
damagiog waters? The saloon is the 
spigot, out of which they flow. Turn 
the spigot down, and the overflow 
ceases.— Statesman 


— 


A NORTHERN SOLDIER’S PRISON 
LIFE. 


Our captors did not allow us to 
see their newspapers, but, happily 
for us, a true Union lady lived next 
door to the jail, and in the evening, 
when all was quiet, she read the 
news aloud for our benefit. This 
lasted about a week, and then was 
reported to headquarters by one of 
the guard. We were cut off from 
our evening readings, but soon one 
of them (of course he was a Yankee) 
said, “ Keep quiet, boys, and we'll 
have a paper and read it ourselves 
to-night.” When it began to grow 
dark he tied a board-nail to a small 
string and threw it from the grated 
window into the Union lady’s yard. 
In a few minutes he had a bite, 
hauled in his line, and draggling 
from the nail was the Charleston 
Mercury. After that we went fishing 
every night, and always with suc- 
Some curious experiments were 
tried by those who were sufficiently 
daring to uttempt to get to the Un- 
ion lines, and sometimes these des- 
perate movements met with success. 
One fellow who was acting as nurse 
told the men that if they would put 
him into a blanket and carry him to 
the deadhouse, which was outside 
the guard, and nail him carelessly in 
a coffin, he would take care of what 
followed. Accordingly, the thing 
was done, and the next morning the 
old darky whose task it was to carry 
away the corpses of those who had 
reached the end of their sufferings 
during the night started with his 
load for a burial-place outside the 
city. When asafe distance had been 
reached, the nurse gave the coffin-lid 
a kick, and arose! The darky gave 
one frightful yell, and fled toward 
Richmond, while the dead man went 
on his way rejoicing. — Blue and 
Gray. 


There is a law in Georgia forbid- 
ding colored people to ride in the 
same compartment in the horse-cars 
with white people, and the Negroes 
are refusing to ride in the cars at all. 
In Atlanta the colored churches are 
voting to walk instead of riding, 
and as a result the Atlanta Journal 


announces that in one month the. 


car company lost seven hundred dol- 
lars. That is good news. The Ne- 
groes should in some peaceable way 
resent such insulting treatment, and 
they will bring the mischievous ele- 
ment among the whites to terms. 
The Journal itself begins to say that 
the law which deprives the railroad 
companies of their income is wrong. 
That is the way to have it repealed. 
In an even more vigorous way the 
Negroes are diminishing the number 
of mob executions, by protecting any 
of their number who are arrested, 
and keeping a guard over the prison. 
—Independent. 


Those who are « close with money 
are very often liberal with advice. 


The self-made man often needs 


his tailor’s help. 


Household. 


FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


A woman who has tried it says that 
the way things are served is as impor- 
tant to children as to their’ elders, of- 
tentimes, although the former may 
not be able to formulate the differ- 
ence. For example, she says, my 
children, all of them, disliked hash; 
no matter how carefully it was made, 
it was invariably refused. One day 
it occurred to my cook to put the hash 
into little cups, and set them into the 
oven to brown. She did it, serving 
one to each plate, aud since then 
“mince in cups,” a8 it is judicious 
called, is a favorite dish. . 

Another point which the same 
‘authority suggested was to serve the 
things the children like the least, 
when.there is a difference, at their 
hungriest meal. This is usually luneh- 
evn on school days. They come home 
ravenous, and the sauce of a 


appetite imparts a relish to the dishes | 


that at other times do not receive a 
cordial welcome. Any one who ha- 
bitually caters to a family of growing 
children wil! appreciate any assisting 
hint in the work.— New York Times. 


Purrine up Faor—Txs Pro- 
cess.—Get fresh fruit, wash it clean; 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect.. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 


J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- |. 


kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which .the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous. 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 


put in three or four gallon earthen | .4.,) 


jars, and press it down as closely as 
you can without injuring it; then take 
two ounces of compound extract 
salyx (you can get this from any 
druggist; dissolve it in four gallons 
of boiling water. When cool. pour 
on enough to gover the fruit. The 
salyx prevents fermentation, and the 
water keeps the air from the fruit. 
Twenty gallons. of strawberries, 
twenty-three gallons of raspberries, 
forty gallons of peaches, seventeen 
gallons of grapes, have been put up, 
and not a single gallon lost. Every 
jar kept perfectly fresh. The fruit 
looked and tasted just as it did when 
picked. It is much finer than canned 
fruit. Itis strange that every one 
does not put up fruit in that way, as 
it is certainly elegant, so cheap, and 
healthy.— Philadelphia Methodist. 


To Warm Over Any Fisn.—-Remove 
all the bones and skin; pick the fish 
into small pieces; make a drawn-but- 
ter sauce of milk (not water), and a 
hard-boiled egg chopped into it; flav- 
or with a little onion and a little nut- 
meg. Butter a dish, put in a layer 
of fish and a little salt and pepper; 
pour over it some of the sauce, then 
another layer of fish; so on until the 
dish is full. Grate some stale bread- 
crumbs over the top, stand the dish 
in a pan of water, and bake three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Cuerry Curs—Stir together and 
sift a pint of flour and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, making it into 
a soft dough with water. Having 
buttered some large cups, drop into 
each a little dough for a foundation, 
then a tablespoonful of stoned cher- 
ries, covering with dough to half fill 
the cups. Place them ina pan of hot 
water, set that in the oven, cover it, 
and steam for half an hour. Cherry 
sauce or sweet cream may be used as 
a dressing.—Good Housekeeping. 


From a certain high school in 
Illinois last year there graduated a 
class of fourteen girls. A banner on 
the stage bore the question, ‘“‘ Where 
is our boy to-night ?” 

Soon after, came the graduating 
exercises of the high school in a 
neighboring town, the class consist- 
ing of eleven girls and one boy. 
Their banner bore the inscription, 
“ We've got him.”—The Silver Cross. 


People who read the Sunday pa- 
pers before the sermon are very apt 
to criticise the preacher afterward. 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


fensive, also 
patent medi- 

cines, nos- > 
trums, 
empirical preparations, whose © 
ingredients are concealed, will 4 
not be admitted to the Expo- > 
sition.’’ ° 


Why was Ayer’s Sarsaparilla admit- 6 
ted ? Because it is nota patent medicine, 9 
not a nostrum, nor a secret preparation, 6 
not dangerous, not an experiment, and © 
because it is all that a family medicine 
should be. , 


At the ° 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Chicago, 1893. 
Why not get the Best? 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco 


TELEPHONE 5219. 


Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, 


HOITT’sS 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBSGAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A tirst-cla‘:s home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings Superior instruction. The 
best of care its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention paper. 

IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


( Ex}Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


MILL 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diptomes and Confers Degrees. Rare nities 


Offered in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisco, 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $196. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. Alameda ‘ o., Cal. 


Term begius Aug. 8, 1894. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


AND KINDERGARTEN, 
Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland, 


Is the pioneer school for + reap ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8 
ed Jan, 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices 
in the State are paid. Students are prepared 
for Universities and Colleges in the East as 
well as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
Bet. Administration and Mechanic Arts Buildin 
Also, 121 Post St.. bet. Kearny and Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


131 POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
best Artists are connected with the Gallery, 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marker Sreeezrt, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Obtained, and all PATENT 

tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 

n Patents in me than those re 

vise as 

PHOTO of invention e 


ability free of cha and we make NO 

or circular vice, terms a re 

actual clients in your own State, County. City or 


mC A SNOW & CO) 
Opposite Patent Office, Washtngton, D 


JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 
Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


W. H. TILTON, 


v. 8, 1888; reopen- 1 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California im all the subjects of all the 
courses, 

The school is, in addition, accredited mn ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. : 

Next term opens August 9th. Insvection in- 
na on catalogue on application; references re- 

uired. 
5 W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of tne 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
McLEAN, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oake 
nd. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand; riting, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, Branches, etc. 


3 
ST 
320 SAN FRANCISCO. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. A. ROBINSON, . President 


VAN NESS 


YOUNG 


i222 Pine Street, San Franciscc . 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY. 
Mrs. Anne B. Pray, Associate Principal 


TEACHEBS: 


Course in English.—Miss Helen G. Bristol, 
Miss Maria F. saunders, Miss Clara M. Os- 


Department of Art.—Mrs. Sara B. Gamble. 

Esthetic Physical Culture and Elocution.— 
Mrs. Frances B. Edgerton. 

Department of French.—Mme, Cortez. 

Department of Music.—Prot. H. J. Stew- 
art, Mrs, Marriner-Campbell, Mis. J. E. Bir- 
mingham, Miss Florence Clark. 

Courses of Lectures given by the Principal, 


an‘ others iavited. 

Careful attention given to the cultivation 
of good manners in the pupils, and the devel- 
opment of right character. 


+ a next school year opens August 1, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD B. COHUBOH, A.M.., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. Gll amd 613 Fromt Streat, 


San 


INCORPORATED A. D. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


LARD 


Lesses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOABOMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BUSSELL - City Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Established in 1858. 
M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Whelesale Oyster Dealer 
Ovster Beps at 


Stalls 67, 68, 69: 70, 7%, and 47, 48, California Market 
Francisco “Cal. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jory 18, 1894. 


HIS page of THE PAciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern - 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
res lution tothe effect that ‘‘onme copy should be 


in every Congregational family,” 


CHURCH NOTES. 


The church at Monrovia received 
thirteen new members July Ist; two 
of them on confession of faith. This 
is @ promising foward movement for 
a church which lately meditated sui- 
cide. 

The church at Sierra Madre is 
making more beautiful, by a new 
coat of paint, the outside of its al- 
ready tasteful church building, an 
improvement corresponding with the 
life of the church itself, which is be- 
lieved to be growing more beautiful 
within. | 

The Third church, Los Angles, re- 
ceived July lst fifteen members, eleven 
of them of confession of faith. 

The East Los Angeles church re- 
ceived eight members July Ist, all by 
letter. Rev. A. B. White of Olivet 
church conducted the services, re- 
ceiving the members and administer- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 


per. 
. The Pico Heights church reports 
six members received during the 
quarter ending June 30th, four of 
them on confession of faith. 

Park church, Los Angeles, receiv- 
ed eleven members by letter on Sun- 
day, July Ist. Its house of worship 
has been recently painted through 
the efforts of its Ladies’ Aid Society. 
It is feared by some that the multi- 
plication of oil wells in the vicinity 
of the church will render the neigh- 
borhood less desirable for residence, 
and so hinder the prosperity of the 
church. But it cannot be that the 
oil industry will lessen the popula- 
tion of that region. It may change 
its character. But the new popula- 
tion will need the gospel no less than 
the old, and the church will have a 
no less important mission than at pres- 
ent. 

Pastor Findlay of Bethlehem 
church, Los Angeles, writes: “At our 
communion service held July Ist, we 
received seven members, four by let- 
ter and three on confession of their 
faith, one of the latter a young man, 
the other two husband and wife—the 
husband a backslider for eight years. 
God is blessing our services, and we 
are lookirg to him for greater things 
in the future. Just now we are busy 
trying to raise the balance of our 
debt. We owe $1,800—$1,000 of 
which is promised by the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society to 
pay last bills. We have $300 of the 
balance subscribed, and are making 
effort to raise the remaining $500 by 
requesting fifty persons to give us 
$10 each. Would not some of the 
readers of Tue Paciric like to be of 
these fifty? Rev. Jas. T. Ford, 235 
Lecouvreur street, is our treasurer.” 

Four were added by letter to the 
North church, Pasadena, at commun- 
ion service, July Ist. 

The first church of Redlands re- 
ceived, July Ist, eight members, five 
of these on confession of faith. The 
church is to begin at once to build 
an addition to their house of worship, 
increasing the seating capacity 200. 
The money for this improvement, 
$1,200, is all raised. 

Pastor Robertson of Mentone gives 
the following incidents of work in his 
field: “A young man came in May 
from Illinois for health. I called 
and found him with a Bible lying 
near him. Expressing my delight at 
finding the dear old Book by the side 
of asick one, I went on talking with 


him. I soon found he was not a, 


Christian. After a few visits we held 
a cottage-meeting in his house. At 
the close of the meeting, he asked us 
to sing— 
‘O happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God !’ 


While we sang he gave himself to 
the Lord. Two days later we dedi- 
cated him to God by baptism. He 
has now returned to his Eastern 
bome very sick in body, but happy in 
soul. Another young man, some time 
ago, made profession of faith in 
Christ. He joined the Y. P. S. C. E. 
and the church. His employment 
was full of danger and temptation. 
His employer asked him, one Sunday, 
to join in gambling with cards as us- 
ual. The young man writes me: ‘I 
replied, No, I am done with card- 
playing forever. Iam Christ's man, 
and a member of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Then and there I 
threw up my employment. A good 

had to be given up, but I gave 
it up gladly for Christ and his 
Church.’ This illustrates some as- 
pects of missionary work on this 
coast. “The more I labor here the 
more I. see the great need. In the 
new Sunday-school on the beach 
some were found who did not know 
the name of Christ.” 

The church in Ventura received 
five members at last communion 
service, three of them on confession 
of faith, one of whom was of Roman 
Catholic parentage. 

Rev. J. A. Milligan preached at the 
Ventura Sunday-school Convention 
at Santa Paula, June 27th, from 
Ps. cxxvi: 6. He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him. He brought out in a forcible 
and helpful manner the three ideas: | 


1, labor; 2, suffering; 3, reward of 
Christian work. 

Rev. F. N. Merriam’ of Ventura 
was elected at the same convention 
president for the ensuing year of the 
County Sunday-school Association. 

The State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion is to be held at Ventura next 
November. 

Pastor Hall of Second church, San 
Diego, has instituted cottage prayer- 
meetings to reach those who are un- 
able or unwilling to attend the more 
public services of the house of God. 
He holds special services for the 
young people on the first and third 
Sabbath evenings in each month. 
Socials also are given for them at 
the pastor’s house. They have organ- 


ized a literary circle, and the first | 


part of the evening is spent in read- 
ings, recitations and other literary 
exercises. Refreshments and amuse- 
ments follow. In this way the pas- 
tor hopes to interest the young peo- 
ple and to keep them under influ- 
ences that may win them to Christ. 

The church in Santa Ana received 
two members by letter on the first 
Sabbath of July. The church in Villa 
Park two on confession of faith. The 
foundation is laid for the new church 
in Santa Ana. | 

On the Fourth of July the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the church in Perris 
gave a dinner, and during the after- 
noon and evening sold icecream, 
clearing by. these means $106 for 
church purposes. 


munion received four members by 
letter. The pastor and his wife were 
received weeks before. 

Six members were added to the 
church in South —Riverside on July 
1lst—three by letter and three on con- 
fession. This makes eleven additions 
since the Association met there May 
lst. Pastor Jewell writes: “Children’s 
Day was one of special interest. With 
two immersion churches in our com- 
munity, it was pleasant to see six in- 
fants brought forward for Christian 
baptism. It was to me one of the 
most impressive services I have 
attended in South Riverside. Our 
congregations and Sabbath-schools 
are growing, as are all the de- 
partments of service and worship. 
The primary class meets in my study, 
and averages from thirty to thirty- 
five each Sunday. There are forty 
members of the Y. P. S.C. E., and 
twenty of the Junior Endeavor. The 
two societies have recently pledged 
themselves to support two scholars 
in India, besides not forgetting the 
home missionary work.” A Law 
and Order Committee has_ re- 
cently been appointed in that place, 
with an Executive Committee of five 
to see that the laws touching the sale 
of intoxicants and gambling are en- 
forced. Notice has been served on 
one drugstore and three professed 
billiard halls, that the violation of 
the law will certainly be punished, 
and the people are now awaiting re- 
sults. 

Pastor Tade of Avalon reports good 
congregations—largest thus far in 
the season, 114. The prayer-meet- 
ings are well attended. Out of a 
membership of twenty, seldom are 
less than fifteen present. Five active 
members have lately been received 
to the Y. P.S. C. E. 

On Sunday evening, July 8th, the 
church in Nordhoff had a Sunday- 
school mass meeting; subject, Echoes 
from our county Sunday-school Con- 
vention. On Tuesday of the same 
week, a church reunion was held at 
the home of one of the families living 


| outside the village, the proceeds of 


the sale of refreshments to go towards 
making up deficit in pastor's salary. 
This church now has an average con- 
gregation of eighty; average atten- 
dance at Sunday-school, seventy-five; 
at prayer-meeting, twenty-five. 

At Perris the pastor finds encour- 
agement in the regular attendance at 
both morning and evening services 
of a number of men who have long 
been counted among “non-church- 
goers.” The pastor superintends Sun- 
day-school at 10 a. m., preaches at 11, 
has charge of the Junior’ Endeavor 
Society at 3 p. u., preaches at 7:45, 
and leads the singing in all the ser- 
vices. This is not according to plan 
for permanent work, but on account 
of a present lack of workers. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society 
conducted the evening service June 
17th, and took a collection of about 
$10 for missions, home or foreign, 
as they may vote it at their next reg- 
ular meeting. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


East Los Angeles school observed 
Children’s Day, and contributed $3.98 
to the missionary work of the C. S. S. 
and P. S. 

Buena Park reports a delightful 
Children’s Day, and sends in $5. 
Monrovia Sunday-school is grow- 
ing under the efficient lead of Prof. 
W. J. Hornby. They celebrated 
Children’s Day June 24th. “The 
Child in the Midst” program was well 
rendered to an audience that was 
both interested and pleased. Super- 
intendent Case was present and gave 


a brief talk. The offering to our 
Sunday-school society was $1.52. | 


The Highland church at last com- 


In the forenoon of the same day, 
Superintendent Case preached at 
Sierra Madre by request of the pas- 
tor, and presented our missionary 
Sunday-school work. The same 
evening the school carried out the 
Children’s Day program. A large 
audience was present and enjoyed 
the exercises. 

The Sunday-school among the In- 
dians at Agua Caliente, Warner P. O., 
is kept up by the faithful teacher, 
Mrs. J. H. Babbitt. She uses the 
quarterlies and lesson pictures of the 
previous quarter, and finds no real 
difference in their use. © 

Little Rock Creek reports an aver- 
age attendance of fourteen, and total 
collection of $9.58 for the quarter 


West End school, Los Angeles, re- 
ports a good Children’s Day, and 
sends the C. S. S. and P. $6.35. 

Park Sunday-school, Los Angeles, 
J. H. Vening Superintendent, made 
a very enjoyable and profitable day 
of Children’s Day, and send in the 
goodly amount of $15 to our C. S. S. 
and P. S. for missionary work. 


Our Mission Sunday-school at San 
Marcos holds on despite many hin- 
drances. It reports an average at- 
tendance of eighteen during the sec- 
ond quarter (nine sessions only), and 
collection amounting to $4.30. The 
spirit of the Superintendent has the 
staying quality, as shown by his fast 
letter: “However, these hindrances 
are to be expected, and we are not at 
all discouraged by them.” 


The Los Angeles County Sunday- 
schoo] Convention was held in Los 


| Angeles June 26th and 27th. Many 


practical topics were discussed. “The 
relation of the Church to the Sunday- 
school” was well presented by Don 
A. Judd, Superintendent of our First 
Sunday-school in Los Angeles. About 
150 delegates were present, repre- 
senting forty-five schools. 


Compton school reports a good 
Children’s Day, and sends $7.60 to 
our ©. §. S. and P. 8. 


A good many schools are very slow 
in sending to the State Superintend- 
ent their Children’s Day collections. 
The agreement upon which they re- 
ceived their free exercises for Chil- 
dren’s Day was “to forward ‘the 
amount received before the end of 
the month to the State Superintend- 
ent,” Rev. H. P. Case, Los Angeles. 
Brethren, please attend to this 
promptly. 

Superintendent Case spent July Ist 
with our church and school at Avalon, 
preaching, addressing the school, and 
assisting otherwise. Our work at the 
Island is in the hands of Rev. E. O. 
Tade, a minister of experience, and 
one well fitted to deal with the heter- 
ogeneous audiences that will greet 
him during the season now opening. 
This mid-ocean resort grows more 
beautiful each year, and will become 
more and more popular. The pres- 
ent owners of the Island, the Banning 
brothers of Los Angeles, might be 
more friendly to our church enter- 
prise and lose nothing. It would be 
an additional attraction to see a neat 
and commodious parsonage standing 
alongside the chapel]. It is needed, 
and will some time be built. The 
workers of this Island church, the 
only one yet there, are harmonious 
and earnest, if not numerous. They 
purpose, as heretofore, to make every 
one feel at home in the religious ser- 
vices, so that no one shall feel it nec- 
essary to agitate sectarian matters. 
The services at their chapel Sunday 
night, July lst, were very interesting. 
At the Christian Endeavor meeting 
three young men were received into 
active membership. The leader, Miss 
Hill, the public: school teacher and 
faithful Ohbristian worker, welcoming 
the new members with well-chosen 
words. At the following services, 
Mr. Hankey, a San Francisco busi- 
ness man, spoke upon the habits 
which make “bad boys”; Miss Hill of 
Pasadena spoke feelingly of her la- 
bors and methods of helping boys to 
better lives; Rev. Mrs. Brown of 
Seattle spoke forcibly of the charac- 
teristics in the boy Daniel which ex- 
alted him so grandly; and Rev. H. 
P. Case spoke of the need of setting 
correct examples before our boys. 


Avalon Sunday-school observed 
Children’s Day, and sends $10 to the 
Cc. S. 8. and P. S. 


The Children’s Day offering of the 
First Congregational Sunday-school 
of Los Angeles to the C. S. S. and P. 
S. was $18.10. 


Llano school sends for four more 
Bibles as rewards for its scholars. 


Pleasant Valley school holds on 
through summer vacation. The ser- 
vices of Rev. E. R. Brainerd are much 
appreciated by them. | 
Clearwater Union Sunday-school 
is prospering under the care of 
George Hinman, a staunch Congre- 
gationalist.-The earnest pastoral work 
of Dr, J. H. Harwood, who serves the 
community from his Compton charge, 
is appreciated, and gives promise of 
visible fruits in the near future. Two 
of the faithful workers there send in 
their Children’s Day offering of $5 to 
the missionary work of the C. §. S. 
and P. S$. 


Sunday, July 8th, Superintendent | 


Case visited our Sunday-school at 
Long Beach. While it starts out 
with small numbers, it is hoped that 
patient labor will,build it up. The 
same day, at 2. m., he visited and 
addressed the Union Sunday-school 
at Clearwater, and our Christian En- 
deavor Society at Compton . that 
night. 

Jamul sends in $2 Children’s Day 
offering to our Sunday-school So- 
ciety. 

San Luis Obispo sends in a good 
report for the second quarter of 1894. 
The report shows an enrollment of 
76, with an average attendance of 
43. Total collections were $12.40. 
The school is self-supporting. By 
means of Children’s Day exercises, 
and annual picnic, the social and at- 
tractive features of the school are 
cultivated, while faithful teaching is 
not neglected. 

About sixteen schools that sent to 
Superintendent Case for Children’s 
Day exercises have failed to report 
to him their contributions of that day. 
Please don’t neglect this any longer, 
brother Superintendent. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


On July 11th, Dorothy Norton, 
youngest child of Professor and Mrs. 
E. ©. Norton, passed away. The little 
life had been loaned them but a 
single year, but the care which its 
frailty made necessary will make the 
loss more deeply felt. One daughter 
of six years remains to comfort 
them. 

President Baldwin is expected home 
as soon as regularity of trains is as- 
sured. 


SAN BERNARDINO. 


Pastor Knodell of San Bernardino 
reports for quarter ending July Ist 
as follows: “The period has been 
one of success for our work. We 
have had our revival services, for 
which I told you we planned when I 
last reported. There were forty-one 
converted, but many of them have 
gone away from the community, 
some because of hard times, others on 
account of business calls. Of the 
twenty-one members received at our 
May communion, seventeen were 
converts from those meetings, and 
the rest were stirred up by them to 
present their letters. July lst gave 
us.five more additions by letter. 

“The way we conducted our special 
meetings may be of interest. Al- 
tbough our church building is favor- 
ably located for church-going people, 
we did not deem it so for non- 
church-goers. ‘So we hired a vacant 
store in the very heart of the busi- 
ness part of the town. We lighted 
it with electricity: Every evening at 
7 o'clock we sang gospel songs on 
the sidewalk, and so invited folks to 
the “great feast.” Wealmost always 
filled our room—200 chairs. More 
singing inside, followed by a short, 
earnest sermon—the heart of the 
gospel—and that in turn giving 
place to personal work. Every con- 
version but one came by personal 
work. We often remained till 12 or 
1 o’clock in the evening talking and 
praying with seekers, and then found 
it necessary to supplement that long 
session with an appointment for the 
next morning at the home. 

“Young men seemed to constitute 
the larger part of our fruits. Only 


two women were converted. Seven- 


teen young men and on.y two women 
uniting with the church was an un- 
usual sight. 

“The effect of our meetings upon 
many long-time members of our 
church was most excellent. Four or 
five were so blessed as to doubt if 
ever they had experienced saving 
power before. A passion for souls 
was begotten in the hearts of two or 
three members that makes them very 
valuable to the church. 

“The spirit of our meetings com- 
mended the gospel of Christ to those 
who came in contact with our work. 
One young man who was converted 
said in giving. testimony: ‘When I 
came into this room last evening, I 
did not expect to be spoken to at all 
—not even noticed in my rags; but 
when one after another not only 
spoke to me, but shook my hand cor- 
dially, and lovingly led me to Christ, 
I began to believe in Christianity, 
and by-and-by in Christ.’ 

“Another, a wanderer from his 
home in New York, was led to Christ, 
and then convinced that it was his 
duty to go back to dear ones whom 
he had left in anger. Forgiven of 
Christ, he asked earthly forgiveness 
also. 

“We are commencing an enlarge- 
ment of our house of worship. We 
contemplate adding two wings, one 
on each side. We have the money 
subscribed, the expense computed 
and the workers engaged. We shall 
go at it at once. The improvements 
will cost us about $2,000. 

‘Last Friday we had an entertain- 
ment at the Bethel church for church 
expenses. The attendance was large, 
showing that the people in that 
neighborhood are still greatly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Bethel. 
“We are more than doubled in at- 
tendance, in interest, in hope, and so 


in courage.” 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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THE BIBLE LAW OF THE SABBATH. 


‘Remember the day, to 
keep it holy. Six days shalt thou la- 
bor, and do all thy work; but the 
seventh day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord thy God. In it thou sbalt not 
do any work—thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy manservant vor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates: 
for in six days the Lord made heav. 
en and earth, the sea and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day; 
wherefore, the Lord blessed the sev- 
enth day and hallowed it.” 

I. Provisions—six days of labor, 
then one of holy rest for everybody, 
just what normal human nature would 
Crave. 

Transient and unimportant partic- 
ulars may appear in any general law. 
So here, a particular day. Given the 
same proportion of time, and the 
principle is not affected. 

For its purpose it must be two- 
fold: (1) “In it thou shalt not do any 
work”; and (2), “ Keep it holy.” 

1. Ethical Jaw of humanity (em- 
phasized in the version given in Ex. 
xx). It says that the physical nature 
shall not be 'worn\ out, dishonored 
and murdered by restless occupation. 
Life is guarded by the Sixth Com- 
mandment from sudden violence; by 
the Fourth from undermining and 
slow destruction. | Me 

2. Strictly religious law (empha- 
sized in Lev. xxiii: 3, “An holy con- 
vocation,” requiring public worship. 
It says that the spiritual nature shall 
not be starved. It shall have its 
opportunity, as well as the body. 

II. Rank of this law among divine 
laws. 

1. It is not a Hebrew but a race 
law. Glimpses of a week and a sa- 
cred day in patriarchal ages, in his- 
tory, and on monuments in Egypt 
and other Gentile nations. Christ 
called it a day made for man, not for 
the Jew. Its yrovisions adapted to 
every human being as to any. 

2. It comes into full expression as a 
law under the Mosaic dispensation. 
First, in connection with the supply 
and gathering of manna, there spok- 
en of as a known law. Issued pres- 
ently as a command of the Deca- 
logue. That is the highest endorse- 
ment. If the Bible teaches anything, 
it is the Decalogue. If God does not 
require that of us, he does not re- 
quire anything of us. It was uttered 
from Sinai; engrossed on stone; de- 
posited in the sacred archives; in- 
dorsed by Christ and his apostles. 
The Sabbath law would not stand in 
the Decalogue if it did not have a 
moral principle to establish, as much 
as the commands not to kill, not to 
steal, etc. Anda moral principle is 
eternally in force. Peculiar rank in 
the Decalogue: 


(1) Precedency as earliest sacred 
provision for man’s spiritual welfare. 
(2) Frequency of announcement. 
(3) Copious and explicit terms. 

In form most explicit and full of 
all the decalogue—sixty-one words in 
the Fourth Commandment to forty- 
seven in the Second—or, counting 
the “reason annexed,” ninety-four in 
the Fourth to ninety-one in the Sec- 
ond. Prefaced with a solemn “re- 
member.” Expressed in both posi- 
tive and negative terms. Specifies 
the persons addressed, as only the 
Tenth besides. Enforced by more 
arguments than either of the others. 

(4) Related to peculiarly important 
facts. 

(5) Made one of the signs of the 
covenant. 

(6)- Manner of promulgation— 
with the giving of the manna, on Sinai. 

(7) Means employed to maintain 

and enforce —commands, remon- 
strances and complaints, arguments, 
warnings, punishments, promises. 
(8) Antiquity. 
(9) New Testament standing of 
this law. Christ endorsed when he 
defended himself from the charge of 
violating it, and when he called him- 
self Lord of it. He had only respect 
for the real law, though none for the 
additions of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. The apostles recognize in pre- 
cept and practice a weekly sacred 
day. Whatif in the New Testament 
period some of ite transitory features 
underwent a change? Such change 
may but prove permazency. Change 
in signification—resurrection instead 
of creation. Change, more apparent 
than real, in the exact period of time 
covered, never the same in different 
longitudes. When the institution 
should be promulgated throughout 
the world some must, by a physical 
necessity, observe a different day 
from others. It could not affect the 
Sabbath law in the least to move the 
day’s place of beginning 180 degrees, 
from Palestine to Alaska. 


There is evidence that this change ! 


— 


was but back to the original day. It © 
is not unlikely that Moses trans- 
ferred the institution from the cre- 
ative day, the first, to the seventh. in 
the wilderness. The apostles teach 
that the seventh-day Sabbath is no 
longer the law, thus taking off so 
heavy a burden of traditional restric- 
tions that certainly, in the warmth of 
Christian love, what i: left would 
need no law. The Christian Sabbath 
would keep itself. Law is for the 
evil-disposed. What wonder if to 
the new converts every day is a sa- 
cred day? In such case Paul’s per- 
mission to esteem all days alike seems 
neither strange nor unsafe, leaving 
it to the Holy Spirit to guide them 
in due time to the particular observ- 
ance of the same day with their fe). 
low disciples. To understand him as 
cancelling the Sabbath law puts him 
out of adjustment with the rest of the 
Church, for we presently find the 
Lord’s Day held inthe same sacred 
esteem, the divine will running in 
another channel, the Lord’s Day, in- 
stead of the Jewish Sabbath, and it 
has continued so to our day. 

Thus the New Testament leaves us 
with just such a day as the Jews at 
first had—a law, like any other law 
of God, applicable to all moral be- 
ings in the same circumstances. 

Iit. To whom does the Bible apply 
this law ? 

1. To self. “Thou shalt not do 
any work.” We are in no need of 
earning our daily bread or getting 
rich that the Hebrew was not. Nor 
are we at liberty to work for another 
person on that day in such wise as 
we would not do for ourselves, with 
the obvious exception of works of ne- 
cessity and mercy. 

2. It applies to our children. “Nor 
thy son nor thy daughter.” We must 
not require or allow our children to 
do this that is forbidden to us. 

3. It applies to servants. “ Nor thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant.” 
Service of every kind was, in the He- 
brew period, done on the premises. 
It is now distributed throughout so- 
ciety. Everybody whom we request 
or hire to do a thing is, in that, our 
servant. The clerk who waits on us, 
the stable-keeper, car-driver, con- 
ductor, engineer, ticket agent, milk 
peddler, we are forbidden to set 
them at work for us except in a work 
of necessity or mercy. How many 
persons do we set at breaking the 
Sabbath for us when we set out on a 
trip to the mountains or the beach 
on Sunday? What if a hundred oth- 
ers join us inemploying them? Our 
sin, which is in the intention, is not 
divided between the hundred. Each 
has his own intention to answer for. 

4. It applies to beasts. “Nor thy 
cattle.” Merciful, blessed. law that 
cares, a8 a Creator would, for his 
animals! Man should copy that 
mercy. 

5. It applies to strangers. “Nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates.” 
Strangers, though they had not be- 
come Jews by circumcision, and did 
not keep the ceremonial law, must 
keep the Sabbath. Certainly! All 
must keep it, or it will fail of its pur- 
pose in a degree far greater than the 
proportion of delinquents. Guests, 
if they visit us on Sunday, can claim 
no more than we are allowed for our- 
selves. They should be welcomed 
with an opportunity to hear God’s 
Word in the sanctuary. 

But the loyal spirit will regard the 
Lord’s Day as another has suggested, 

1. A gift more than a command. 
The laboring man’s special gift and 
defense. 

2. Freedom rather than restriction 
—freedom from the mill, the factory, 
the store, the conveyance, the grind- 
ing and incessant work. 
3. Rest rather than dissipation. 
4. A benediction rather than a 
fret. 

5. A help rather than an institu- 
tion. Jay. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Faie. 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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